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The  Treatise  of  Locke  on  Education  is  an  inestimable  composition. 
Even  if  it  be  proved  to  contain  some  erroneous  precepts,  couched 
in  no  elegant  language,  it  still  would  not  fail  to  lay  a  strong  claim 
on  our  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  proclaims,  that  that  exalted  genius 
was  capable  of  disengaging  his  mind  from  metaphysical  subtilities, 
and  applying  it  to  the  common  concerns  of  life.  How  delightful 
is  it  to  contemplate  the  philosopher,  who  investigated  so  deeply 
the  immaterial  world,  arranging  the  minutiae  of  the  nursery,  and 
inculcating,  in  familiar  language,  his  method  of  educating  children ; 
proving  at  once  the  excellence  of  his  head,  and  the  benevolent 
qualities  of  his  heart!  Doubtless  he  was  impelled  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  this  subject  by  the  sublime  incentive,  that  to  direct  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  for  the  advantage  of  society  constitutes  true 
greatness. 


n 
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Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  habit  and  prejudice,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  questioned,  whether  the  precepts  of  the  illustrious  sage 
have  jet  made  an  adequate  impression*;  and,  though  the  subject 
has  of  late  been  brought  forward,  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted, 
that  the  important  theory  of  education  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  and  art  during  the  last  century.  It  is  true,  that, 
exclusive  of  Locke  and  Milton,  both  Helvetius  and  Rousseau — the 
former  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Mind,  the  latter  in  his 
Emilius — have  thrown  out  many  useful  hints  towards  ameliorating 
the  culture  of  the  understanding.  But  the  first,  exclusive  of  his 
examining  things  too  much  through  a  philosophic  medium  to  be 
of  signal  benefit  to  society  at  large,  has  merely  sketched  an  ebauche, 


*  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  admonitions  of  Locke,  we  might  expect  to 
reap  the  same  advantages  which  accrued  to  Rome  from  the  method  of  education  there 
pursued,  as  described  by  Tacitus  :  “  Suus  cuique  filius  ex  casta  parente  natus,  non 
“  in  cella  emptae  nutricis,  sed  gremio  ac  sinu  matris  educabatur,  cujus  praecipua  laus 
“  erat  tueri  domum,  et  inservire  liberis.  Eligebatur  autern  aliqua  major  natu  pro- 
“  pinqua,  cujus  probatis  spectatisque  moribus,  omnis  cujuspiam  familiae  soboles 
“  committebatur,  coram  qua  neque  dicere,  fas  erat  quod  turpe  dictu,  neque  facere 
“  quod  inhonestum  factu  videretur.  Ac  non  studia  modo  curasque,  sed  remissiones 
u  etiam  lususque  puerorum  sanctitate  quadam  ac  verecundifi  temperabat.  Sic  Cor- 
“  neliam  Gracchorum,  sic  Aureliam  Caesaris,  sic  Attiam  Augusti,  matrem,  praefuisse 
“  educationibus,  ac  produxisse  principes  liberos  accepimus;  quae  disciplina  ac  se- 
“  veritas  eo  pertinebat,  ut  sincera  et  integra,  et  nullis  pravitatibus  detorta  unius 
u  cujusque  natura,  sive  ad  rein  militarem,  sive  ad  juris  scientiam,  sive  ad  eloquentiae 
“  studium,  inclinfvsset,  id  solum  ageret,  id  universo  pectore  hauriret.” — TJia/og.  de 
Oral.  cap.  28. 
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as  he  himself  declares ;  and  the  ideas  ot  the  latter  are  but  too  often 
contradictory,  and  grounded  on  erroneous  principles  *. 

Though  it  may  appear  presumptuous,  at  first  sight,  for  me  to 
dwell  on  a  topic  which  has  engaged  the  attention  ot  such  celebrated 
names,  I  have  no  fear  of  being  taxed  with  arrogance  by  the  candid , 
for,  if  any  of  my  ideas  be  right,  the  impartial  will  not  think  that 
I  have  laboured  in  vain:  if  they  be  wrong,  I  still  may  be  an 
instrument  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  others  better  capable  ot 

accurate  and  comprehensive  views. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  extraordinary,  that  in  the  piincipal 
schools  of  England  so  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  Latin 
versification.  It  is  more  than  a  century  since  Mr.  Locke  attacked 
this  system  of  instruction,  and  exposed,  in  forcible  language,  the 
inanity  of  poetical  studies,  especially  in  a  dead  tongue.  No  parents 
of  o-ood  sense  would  encourage  a  poetical  vein  in  a  child,  unless, 

to 

indeed,  he  gave  sure  prognostics  of  a  genius  as  paramount  as  that 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Virgil:  and  even  then  it  might  be 


*  In  proof  of  this,  Rousseau  proposes  to  have  his  young  Eraihus  thus  instructed 
in  astronomy  :  “  Puisque  le  soleil  tourne  autour  du  monde,  it  decrit  un  cercle,  et  tout 
“  cercle  doit  avoir  un  centre;  nous  savons  deja  cela.  Ce  centre  ne  sauroit  se  voir, 
«  car  il  est  au  coeur  de  la  terre.”  Emile,  liv.  iii.-Now,  I  ask,  would  any  sensible 
parent  direct  the  attention  of  his  child  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 
or,  if  he  did,  would  he  describe  them  on  erroneous  principles  ?— The  same  author, 
when  he  instructs  his  pupil  in  geography,  remarks  :  “  S’il  se  trompe,  laissez-le  faire  ; 


“  ne  corrigez  point  ses  erreurs and  in  a  few  lines  afterwards  he  adds  :  “  Souvenez- 
“  vous  toujours  que  l’esprit  de  mon  institution  n’est  d’enseigner  a  l’enfant  beaucoup  de 
“  choses,  mais  de  ne  laisser  jamais  entrer  dans  son  cerveau  que  des  id4es  justes  et 
«  claires”  Emile,  liv.  iii. — And  yet  he  would  leave  him  in  error  in  geography;  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  exactness.  —  Fort  lien,  Jean  Jaques! 
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questioned,  whether,  by  so  doing,  they  would  consult  the  true 
happiness  of  their  offspring*.  “  It  is  very  seldom  seen,”  says 
Locke,  “  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  on  Par- 
“  nassus ;  it  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil.”  And  it  is  wrell 
observed  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart-f* :  “  If  circumstances  be  accurately 
“  examined,  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  a  lively  imagination 
“  is  united  with  a  weak  judgment.”  But,  independent  of  there 
being  nothing  so  pernicious  to  the  main  spring  of  the  mind  as 
indulgence  in  fanciful  reveries,  we  certainly  are  not  all  destined 
by  nature  to  have  our  eyes  “  in  a  fine  plircnzrj  rolling.”  A  cul¬ 
tivation  of  poetry,  moreover,  nourishes  the  to  i^oapon  iiaoos,  which 
never  fails  to  insulate  its  victim,  and  unqualify  any  one  for  the 
discharge  of  social  and  domestic  duties.]:. 

Those  who  have  experienced  it  will  think,  and  with  reason,  that 
nothing  less  than  an  iEneid,  a  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  Gierusalemme 

*  “  J’aime  mieux  qu’il  soit  cordonnier  que  poete.”  Rousseau,  of  his  Emilias. 

f  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  522. 

£  There  is  a  curious  diatribe  in  Gronovius,  entitled  “  De  Miseria  Poetarum,”  the 
perusal  of  which  must  operate  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  poetic  ardour,  when  not 
seconded  by  adequate  genius.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  striking  instance  of  the 
misfortunes  attending  an  abandoned  propensity  to  poetry,  when  the  genius  is  not  very 
remarkable,  than  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Collins.  He  wandered,  at  an  early 
age,  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  was  delighted  with  all  those  chimeras,  which  indicate 
an  ill-directed  mind.  What  was  the  consequence?  Deliria — a  lunatic  asylum  —  a 
horrid  death. — Videsne  poetas  quid  mali  afferunt?  Lamentantes  inducunt  fortissimos 
viros ;  molliunt  animos  nostros;  ita  sunt  deinde  dulces,  ut  non  legantur  modo,  sed 
etiam  ediscantur.  Sic  ad  malam  domesticam  disciplinam  vitamque  umbratilem  et 
delicatam,  cum  accesserunt  etiam  poetse,  nervos  omnis  virtutis  elidunt. —  Ciceko. 
Tusc.  Qiucst.  lib.  ii. 
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Liberata,  would  compensate  this  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  Muses, 
and  would  even  prefer  the  stagnant  and  muddy  waters  of  Lethe, 
to  the  pale  and  sparkling  current  of  Pirene. 


“  Fancy  enervates  while  it  soothes  the  heart; 

“  And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight : 

“  To  joy  each  height’ning  charm  it  can  impart, 

“  But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night  ; 

“  And  often,  when  no  real  ills  affright, 

“  The  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 

“  Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might, 

“  And  through  the  throbbing  heart  and  dizzy  brain, 

“  And  shiv’ring  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mortal  pain.” 

Beattie. 

But  if  we  suppose  an  utter  absence  of  poetic  genius  in  a  boy, 
which  I  think  is  often  the  case,  what  can  be  imagined  more  absurd, 
than  to  torture  his  youthful  mind  with  a  compulsory  effort,  which 
but  too  often  bewilders  his  understanding,  and  inclines  him  to  the 
indulgence  of  chimerical  ideas,  producing  in  the  end  monstrous 
abortions  of  intellect,  which  never  fail  to  provoke  the  finger  of  scorn 
and  derision  ?  That  effervescence  of  fancy,  whenever  it  appears  at 
an  early  age,  ought  to  be  checked.  By  being  smothered  and  con¬ 
densed,  it  will  be  ripened  by  the  reason  and  judgment,  and  produce, 
in  due  season,  a  gorgeous  display  of  intellectual  fruit. 

The  only  pleas  which  I  have  heard  stated  in  defence  of  Latin 
versification  are :  that  the  youthful  mind  thereby  attains  familiarity 
with  the  idioms,  and  that  it  facilitates  an  acquisition  of  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  the  classic  poets.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  former 
advantage  may  be  attained  at  least  as  well  by  the  composition  of 
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themes,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  student  will  thereby  acquire  strength,  and  he  will  be  gradually 
habituated  to  consider  things  in  detail  and  with  precision:  and,  with 
regard  to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  correct  taste  for  poetry 
may  be  better  attained  by  a  study  of  the  best  models,  than  by  squeez¬ 
ing  from  hard  bound  brains  the  slow  parturitions  of  an  unfruitful 
Muse.  It  is,  after  all,  at  best  but  an  accomplishment,  an  adventitious 
ornament,  which  may  indeed  dazzle  the  imagination  like  a  picture, 
but  which  confers  no  lasting  pleasure,  comparable  to  that  produced 
by  an  attention  to  the  more  useful  and  severer  sciences*. 

Though  Locke  attacks,  with  successful  argument,  the  system  of 
verse-making,  I  do  not  think  he  is  so  happy  in  his  objections  to 
the  composition  of  themes.  These  are  his  words  : 

“  As  to  themes,  they  have,  I  confess,  the  pretence  of  something 

*  I  trust  tlmt  I  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  attacking  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination;  which,  if  properly  guided,  and  moderately  indulged,  lays  open  a  wide 
field  for  intellectual  amusement.  I  only  am  adverse  to  the  culture  of  it  at  an  age 
when  the  improvement  of  the  reasoning  powers  should  be  solely  attended  to.  And 
here  I  am  sorry  to  be  dissentient  from  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  one  of  whose  Essays  I 
read  these  words  :  “  In  truth,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that,  by  accustoming  the 
imagination  in  childhood  to  a  fiequent  change  of  its  objects,  (one  set  of  illusions 
“  beinS  continually  suffered  to  efface  the  impressions  of  another,)  the  understanding 
“  may  be  more  successfully  invigorated  than  by  any  precepts  addressed  directly  to 
“  itself.” — Philos.  Essays,  p.  534. 

Experience  proves,  no  doubt,  that  by  excursions  into  the  regions  of  the  imagination 
the  understanding  may  be  invigorated.  To  venture  therein  in  childhood,  must,  however, 
be  deemed  very  hazardous.  I  am  aware  that  a  modification  of  danger  may  be 
conceived  to  take  place  from  the  frequent  change  of  objects.  But  would  not  the 
mind  be  more  safely  and  advantageously  strengthened  by  repelling,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  illusion  to  about  the  period  of  the  age  of  discretion  ? 
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“  useful,  which  is  to  teach  people  to  speak  handsomely  and  well 
“  on  any  subject ;  which,  if  it  could  be  attained  this  way,  I  own 
“  would  be  a  great  advantage,  there  being  nothing  more  becoming 
“  a  gentleman,  nor  more  useful  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life,  than 
“  to  be  able  on  any  occasion  to  speak  well,  and  to  the  purpose. 
“  But  this  I  say,  that  the  making  of  themes,  as  is  usual  in  schools, 
“  helps  not  one  jot  towards  it.  For  do  but  consider  what  it  is 
“  in  making  a  theme,  that  a  young  lad  is  employed  about;  it  is 
“  to  make  a  speech  on  some  Latin  saying ;  as  4  Omnia  vincit  amor  ;* 
44  or,  4  non  licet  in  bello  bis  peccare and  here  the  poor  lad,  who 
44  wants  knowledge  of  these  things  he  is  to  speak  of,  which  is  to 
44  be  had  only  from  time  and  observation,  must  set  his  invention 
44  on  the  rack  to  say  something,  when  he  knows  nothing;  which 
44  is  a  sort  of  Egyptian  tyranny,  to  bid  them  make  bricks,  who 

44  have  not  yet  any  of  the  materials ;  and  therefore  it  is  usual,  in 

44  such  cases,  for  the  poor  children  to  go  to  those  of  higher  forms 

44  with  the  petition :  4  Fray  give  me  a  little  sense ;  which,  whether 

44  it  be  more  reasonable,  or  more  ridiculous,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
44  mine.  Before  a  man  can  be  in  any  capacity  to  speak  on  any 
44  subject,  he  must  previously  be  acquainted  with  it;  or  else  it  is 
44  as  foolish  to  set  him  to  discourse  of  it,  as  to  set  a  blind  man  to 
44  talk  of  colours,  or  a  deaf  man  of  music.  And  would  you  not 
44  think  him  a  little  cracked  who  would  require  another  to  make 
44  an  argument  on  a  mote  point,  who  understands  nothing  of  our 
44  laws?  And  what,  I  pray,  do  school-boys  understand  concerning 
44  these  matters,  which  are  used  to  be  proposed  to  them  in  their 
44  themes,  as  subjects  to  discourse  on,  to  whet  and  exercise  their 
44  fancies  ?  In  the  next  place,  consider  the  language  that  the  themes 
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“  are  made  in:  it  is  Latin;  a  language  foreign  in  their  country, 
“  and  long  since  dead  every  where :  a  language  which  your  son, 
“  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  have  occasion  to  make  a  speech 
in  as  long  as  he  lives,  after  he  comes  to  be  a  man;  and  a  language 
wherein  the  manner  of  expressing  oneself  is  so  far  different  from 
“  ours,  that  to  be  perfect  in  that  would  very  little  improve  the 
44  purity  and  facility  of  the  English  style*.  Besides,  that  there  is 
44  now  so  little  room  or  use  for  set  speeches  in  our  language,  in 
any  part  ot  our  English  business,  that  I  can  see  no  pretence  for 
this  sort  of  exercise  in  our  schools,  unless  it  can  be  supposed 
that  the  making  of  set  Latin  speeches  should  be  the  way  to  teach 
men  to  speak  extempore  in  English.  The  way  to  that,  I  should 
think,  rather  to  be  this :  that  there  should  be  proposed  to  young 
gentlemen  rational  and  useful  questions,  suited  to  their  age  and 
44  capacities;  and  on  subjects  not  wholly  unknown  to  them,  nor 
out  of  their  way.  Such  as  these,  when  they  are  ripe  for  exercises 
of  this  nature,  they  should  extempore,  or  after  a  little  meditation 
upon  the  spot,  speak  to,  without  penning  of  any  thing :  for,  I  ask, 
If  we  will  examine  the  effects  of  this  way  of  learning  to  speak  well, 
wdio  speak  best  on  any  business,  when  occasion  calls  them  to  it 
upon  any  debate,  either  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  compose  and  write  down  beforehand  what  they  would  say; 
or  those  who  think  only  of  the  matter,  to  understand  that  as  well 
as  they  can,  use  themselves  only  to  speak  extempore?  And  he 
that  shall  judge  by  this,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  accustoming 

to 

*  Pace  tanti  tiri,  this  remark  will,  I  think,  appear  unhappy  to  those  who  have 
cultivated  the  Latin  authors  with  assiduity,  especially  Cicero. 
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“  him  to  studied  speeches  and  set  compositions,  is  the  way  to  fit 
“  young  gentlemen  for  business.  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  told 
“  it  is  to  improve  and  perfect  them  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  is  true 
“  that  is  their  proper  business  at  school ;  but  the  making  of  themes 
“  is  not  the  way  to  it ;  that  perplexes  their  brains  about  the  signifi- 
“  cation  of  words  to  be  learned  ;  and  when  they  are  making  a  theme, 
“  it  is  thoughts  they  search  and  sweat  for,  not  language.  But  the 
“  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  uneasy  and  unpleasant 
“  enough  of  itself,  should  not  be  encumbered  with  any  other  diffi- 
“  culties,  as  is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  In  fine,  if  boys5 
“  inventions  be  to  be  quickened  by  such  exercise,  let  them  make 
“  themes  in  English,  where  they  have  facility,  and  a  command 
“  in  words,  and  will  better  see  what  kind  of  thoughts  they  have, 
“  when  put  into  their  own  language.  And  if  the  Latin  tongue  be 
“  to  be  learned,  let  it  be  done  the  easiest  way,  without  toiling  and 
“  disgusting  the  mind  by  so  uneasy  an  employment  as  that  of 
“  making  speeches  joined  to  it.” 

The  great  majority  of  the  above  remarks  are,  no  doubt,  well 
grounded ;  and,  if  stated  in  reference  to  very  young  scholars,  will 
not  fail  to  have  weight*.  But  Locke  does  not  produce  sufficient 
argument  to  convince  that  there  is  any  thing  absurd  in  imagining 
a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  exercising  his  reasoning  powers 
on  any  ordinary  topic  even  in  Latin ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  started  by  him  will  be  done  away,  if  two 
or  three  theses  instead  of  one  be  given,  wherewith  the  student 

*  It  is  true  that  Milton,  in  his  Tractate  on  Education,  also  condemns  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  themes;  but  I  think  he  alludes  to  younger  boys  than  Locke. 

C 
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may  whet  and  exercise  his  reasoning  powers,  leaving  him  to  select 
that  which  his  genius  may  prompt  him  to  consider.  With  regard 
to  what  Locke  recommends  touching  English  themes,  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  their  universal  adoption  in  the  principal 
seminaries  of  Great  Britain,  stand  to  me  in  so  glaring  a  light,  as 
to  require  no  argument  to  support  it*.  Extemporaneous  decla¬ 
mation,  which  he  also  insists  upon  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted, 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended.  Boys,  by  being  early  habi¬ 
tuated  to  this  exercise  in  the  lower  forms,  would  soon  throw  off 
that  silly  shyness,  which,  though  it  may  proceed  from  an  amiable 
cause,  frequently  infests  an  English  constitution,  and  becomes  the 
bane  of  the  most  exalted  talents.  They  would  thereby  learn  to 
express  themselves  with  openness  and  precision ;  and  much  lustre 
would  ultimately  be  shed  over  our  pulpit,  our  barf,  and  our  senate, 
if  extempore  speaking  were  henceforth  to  be  adopted  in  our  great 
public  schools. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  these  few  remarks,  which 
the  perusal  of  Locke’s  treatise  suggested,  that  a  clear  idea  may  be 

*  “  Caput  autem  est  quod  ut  vere  dicam  minime  facimus,  est  enim  magni  laboris, 
“  quam  plurimum  scribere.  Stilus  optimus  et  praestantissimus  dicendi  effector,  et 
“  magister:  neque  injuria.  —  Nam  si  subitam  et  fortuitam  orationem  commentatio  et 

“  cogitatio  facile  vincit,  banc  ipsam  profecto  assidua  ac  diligens  scriptura  superabit.” _ 

Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  cap.  33. 

The  great  advantages  attending  the  use  of  the  pen  may  be  inferred  from  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  Demosthenes,  who,  we  know,  transcribed,  eight  or  ten  times,  the  whole 
history  of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  possess  the  diction  and  energy  of  that  historian. 

t  An  excellent  method  for  the  culture  of  forensic  eloquence  is  suggested  by  a 
custom  of  the  Romans,  as  described  by  Tacitus:  “  Apud  majores  nostros,  juvenis 
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formed  ot  my  meaning,  which  is:  that  if,  in  two  celebrated  schools*', 
a  frequent  composition  of  English,  French^-,  and  Latin  themes  be 
encouraged  alternately ;  if,  in  the  room  of  weekly  Latin  poems, 
there  be  substituted  exercises  in  pure  and  fractional  arithmetic,  and 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid;]: ;  if  theses  for  compositions  in  Latin 
and  English  verse  be  given,  which  may  be  handled  or  not  by  the 

“  Die,  qui  foro  et  eloquentias  parabatur,  imbutus  jam  domestica  disciplina,  refertus 
“  honestis  studiis,  deducebatur  a  patre,  vel  a  propinquis,  ad  eum  oratorem,  qui  prin- 
“  cipem  locum  in  civitate  tenebat:  hunc  sectari,  hunc  prosequi,  hujus  omnibus 
“  dictionibus  interesse,  sive  in  judiciis,  sive  in  concionibus  assuescebat,  ita  ut  alter- 
“  cationes  ejus  excipere,  et  jurgiis  interesse,  utque  sic  dixerim,  pugnare  in  praelio 
"  disceret.  Magnus  ex  hoc  usus,  multum  constantiae,  plurimum  judicii,  juvenibus 
“  statim  contingebat,  in  media  luce  studentibus,  atque  inter  ipsa  discrimina;  ubi 
“  nemo  impune  stulte  aliquid  aut  contrariti  dicit,  quominus  et  judex  respuat,  et 
“  adversarius  exprobret,  ipsi  denique  advocati  aspernentur.  Igitur  vera.  statim  et 
“  incorrupta  eloquentia  imbuebantur.” — Dialog,  de  Orat.  cap.  29. 

#  Eton  and  Westminster. 

f  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cultivation  of  this  language  is  not  made  a  part 
of  the  school  business  at  our  great  public  seminaries.  Exclusive  of  its  opening  so 
great  a  field  of  literature,  we  see  what  a  sine  qua  non  it  is  in  commercial  and 
diplomatic  concerns. 

X  “  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  more  to  a  man  of  business  be  necessary  or  useful,” 
says  Locke,  speaking  of  elementary  mathematics.  But  the  study  of  them  thus  far 
at  school,  would,  I  think,  be  found  uniformly  beneficial;  and,  exclusive  of  their 
utility,  of  essential  service  to  the  mind  ;  especially  when  the  imagination  is  vivid, 
and  the  ideas  desultory:  in  that  case  they  will  be  found  to  operate  as  excellent 
astringents  to  the  reasoning  powers.  By  cultivating  them  thus  far  at  school,  the 
flint  will  come  in  sufficient  contact  with  the  steel  to  kindle  any  latent  flame  of 
genius,  which  may  dispose  the  student  to  devote  his  time  to  the  abstract  sciences 
at  the  University. 
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senior  scholars,  according  as  their  dispositions  incline  them,  reward¬ 
ing  the  best  with  books  or  medals,  and  a  public  recital ;  if  extem- 
poraneous  declamation  be  added,  beginning  from  the  junior,  and 
continuing  it  to  the  senior  classes ;  if  a  stricter  attention  to  geography 
be  adopted,  together  with  frequent  translations  from  Latin  authors, 
especially  Cicero;  if  less  attention  be  paid  to  Jupiter  and  Leda*, 
and  more  to  Laelius  and  Cato  major;  the  change,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  would  be  productive  oi  the  happiest  effects,  both  to 
individuals  and  the  community  at  large;  and  the  colleges  above 
alluded  to  would,  with  the  adoption  of  these  changes,  exhibit  pro¬ 
bably  as  perfect  a  system  of  school  education  as  can  reasonably  be 

imagined. 

“  Plans  of  education,"  roundly  asserts  an  anonymous  author f, 
44  can  never  create  great  men."  —  A  bold  position!  which  nevei 
struck  the  sagacious  acumen  of  a  Locke,  the  comprehensive  mind 
of  a  Milton,  or  the  fine  perception  of  a  HelvetiusJ.  For  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  from  the  labours  of  those  illustrious  men,  that  they 
would  not  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  had  they  not  been  of  opinion,  that  though  genius,  like 
the  oak  in  the  forest,  may  push  forth  its  vigorous  shoots  in  spite 

*  The  mischief  which  results  from  so  much  attention  paid  to  the  absurdities  of 
the  heathen  mythology  at  schools,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  greater  than  what  we  might 
be  led  at  first  to  imagine.  I  ask,  Can  it  further  the  moral  improvement  of  boys, 
or  advance  their  reasoning  powers,  to  make  them  study  those  books  which  describe 
the  detestable  amours  of  Jupiter,  or  how  Pan  leered  behind  the  bulrushes? 

f  Of  the  second  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

■j.  «  £n  laissant  moins  a  faire  au  hasard,  une  excellente  education  pourroit  dans 
«  les  grands  empires,  infiniment  multiplier,  et  les  talens,  et  les  "\ertus.  IIem  etius 
sur  r Esprit,  Disc.  IV. 
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of  surrounding  obstacles ;  yet,  where  nature  has  not  been  prodigal 
of  intellectual  endowments,  by  guiding  the  stream  of  mind,  though 
thrifty,  in  a  proper  direction,  industry  and  perseverance  may,  in 
great  measure,  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  thus  create 
great  men. — It  is  an  assertion  that  cannot  deter  me  from  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  public  these  ideas  on  the  subject  of  University 
education ;  a  topic  which  has  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  literary  world. 

Come  Oxonia,  come  my  alma  mater  Cantabrigia,  let  us  see  whether, 
by  trenching  the  earth  a  little,  the  plants  which  you  cherish  may 
not  be  made  to  shoot  with  more  vigour,  and  produce  a  richer 
and  more  various  display  of  fruit.  I  volunteer  my  services  in  your 
vineyards ;  persuaded  that,  whether  successful  or  not  in  my  remarks, 
the  frankness  with  which  I  purpose  to  state  them,  will  not  occasion 
a  suspicion  of  want  of  respect  to  the  members  of  either  University, 
since  all  my  strictures  are  only  in  reference  to  systems ;  and  since 
it  is  incontestable  that  improvements  in  every  theory  are  attained 
solely  by  the  repercussion  of  mind*. 

I  propose  then  to  consider:  First,  The  disadvantages  of  your 
actual  systems :  Secondly,  The  advantages  which  might,  in  all 
probability,  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  alterations 
which  I  have  projected. 

I.  The  prime  defect  of  the  method  of  prosecuting  studies  in 
Universities  in  general,  must  be  considered  the  little  attention  paid 
to  the  natural  drift  of  the  student's  genius.  Whatever  specious 

*  “  La  verite  ne  s’appeiQoit,  et  ne  s’engendre,”  says  Helvetius,  “  que  dans  la  fer- 
“  mentation  des  opinions  contraires.” — Disc.  II. 
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reasons  may  be  urged,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  the  human  mind 
usually  displays  a  bent  and  aptitude  for  a  particular  pursuit; 
•which,  though  it  may  be  concealed  in  early  years,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  developed  in  puberty*.  It  is  true  that  the  tender  mind  has 
often  been  aptly  enough  compared  to  the  pliant  twig,  which  the 
hand  of  the  gardener  can  oblige  to  grow  in  whatever  direction  he 
pleases.- — But  why  attach  leaden  weights  to  the  slender  branches 
of  the  young  tree?  Why  not  assist  their  growth  in  the  natural 
direction  ?  Why  must  the  stone  be  heaved  up  the  hill  ?  Why  must 
the  timber  be  smoothed  against  the  grain  ?  In  foreign,  as  well  as 
English  Universities,  I  have  often  seen  young  students  toiling  at 
the  abstract  sciences,  when  their  natural  inclination  would  lead 
them  to  tread  the  flowery  paths  of  classic  literature  :  and  others  I 
have  seen  beating  up  against  wind  and  tide  with  Homer  and  Virgil, 
when  they  would  be  carried  down  the  stream  by  a  steady  breeze 
with  Euclid  and  Newton.  That  University  is  surely  established 
on  the  best  basis,  which  adopts  a  system  of  education,  whereby 
the  student’s  career  in  the  science  or  art  for  which  he  shows 
genius  or  inclination  is  best  facilitated :  and  if  more  attention  were 


*  “  \oyez  ces  haras,  oil  Ton  eleve  avec  des  soins  egaux,  et  suivant  des  regies 
“  uniformes,  une  race  de  chevaux  choisis ;  ils  ne  les  produisent  pas  tous  exactement 
“  propres  a  recevoir  la  meme  education,  a  executer  le  meme  genre  de  mouvemens. 
“  Tous,  il  est  vrai,  sont  bons  et  genereux ;  ils  ont  meme  tous  beaucoup  de  traits 
“  de  jessemblance  qui  constatent  leur  fraternite;  cependant,  chacun  a  sa  physionomie 
“  particuliere,  chacun  a  ses  qualites  predoininantes.  Les  uns  se  font  remarquer  par  plus 
“  de  vivacite,  d’agilite,  et  de  grace;  les  uns  sont  plus  independans,  plus  impetueux, 
“  plus  difficiles  a  dompter,  les  autres  sont  plus  doux,  plus  attentifs;  de  meme  dans 
“  la  race  humaine.”— Cabanis  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  /’ Homme. 
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paid  to  this,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  excellence  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  ot  human  knowledge  would  be  more  common ;  and 
consequently  important  discoveries,  and  brilliant  efforts  of  the 
understanding,  would  be  more  frequently  made* **. 

II.  Another  disadvantage  attending  our  defective  University  sys¬ 
tems,  and  which  naturally  springs  from  the  preceding  one  stated, 
is,  the  temptation  held  out  to  the  student  of  grasping  too  early  at 
multifarious  knowledge,  the  very  bane  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  which  a  philosopher  of  the  North  *-j~  has  inveighed  against  in 
his  ingenious  Essays.  This  must  frequently  occur,  whenever  the 
student’s  genius  does  not  square  with  the  routine  of  education  laid 
down :  which,  unless  it  presents  to  his  view  an  equal  encourage¬ 
ment  for  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  defective. — What  Aristotle  remarks  relative  to  the  defects 
of  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth,  may  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  those  of  modern  education.  That  acute  philosopher  observes:!:, 
that  “  the  chief  fault  of  the  Punic  republic  must  be  considered  the 
“  great  variety  of  functions  imposed  on  an  individual.”  He  adds, 
“  that  a  man  acquits  himself  of  his  duties  far  better  if  he  be  con- 


*  “  In  all  the  Universities  of  Europe,  except  our  own,”  says  Gibbon,  “  the  lan- 
“  guages  and  sciences  are  distributed  among  a  numerous  list  of  effective  professors : 
"  the  students,  according  to  their  taste ,  their  calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  them- 
“  selves  to  the  proper  masters.” — Miscell.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

t  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart. — “  Cette  universality  est  un  ecueil,  oil  la  vanite  conduit, 

**  et  fait  souvent  echouer  les  gens  d  esprit,”  says  the  acute  Helvetius _ “  Combien 

“  d’hommes  ay-je  veu  abestis  par  une  temeraire  avidite  de  science!”  observes  Mon¬ 
taigne,  with  his  usual  naivete. 

X  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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<c  fined  to  one  employment,  affairs  being  then  examined  with  more 
«  caution,  and  expedited  with  greater  promptitude.  It  is  not  the 
“  same  in  the  navy  or  army :  the  command  of  two  bodies  does  not 
“  devolve  on  one  officer ;  the  same  pilot  does  not  steer  two  vessels. 
“  Moreover,  the  benefits  of  a  state  demand  that  the  burthens  and 
“  rewards  be  divided  for  the  encouragement  of  merit.  —  But,  when 
«  these  are  centred  in  one  person,  they  only  serve  to  dazzle,  by 
“  conferring  a  marked  distinction,  and  thus  foment  jealousies,  dis- 
“  contents,  and  murmurs.” 

It  would  not  be  easy  perhaps  to  place,  in  a  more  conspicuous 
point  of  view,  the  disadvantages  attending  the  individual  who  aspires 
at  excellence  in  miscellaneous  departments  of  science,  which  the 
great  Chancellor  himself  adds  weight  to  by  his  short,  but  emphatic 
sentence :  “  Ista  advolatio  ad  generalissma  perdidit  omnia  ” — Human 
life  is  so  short,  so  beset  with  casualties,  that  no  reasonable  man  can 
suppose  it  possible  to  attain  excellence  in  numerous  departments 
of  science*. 

It  is  true  there  do  occasionally  appear  minds  which  may  be 
exceptions  to  the  above  remark.  The  general  truth,  however,  of 
it  is  not  invalidated,  though  a  Bacon  and  a  Voltaire  may  start 
up  once  in  a  millennium.  The  globe  is  spherical,  in  spite  of  the 
protuberance  of  the  Thibetian  and  Peruvian  mountains. 

III.  Another  defect  in  our  Universities,  and  which  has  infested 
them  both  more  or  less  since  the  days  of  Bentley,  must  be  considered 
the  over-minute  attention  paid  to  verbal  criticism,  and  the  correction 


*  “  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit; 

“  So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.” — Pote. 
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of  texts,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  during  the  last 
century,  as  often  to  communicate  the  passion  to  the  junior  students, 
and  to  absorb  that  sterling  profit,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
an  attention  to  the  beauties  and  spirit  of  the  classic  authors.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  formerly  observed,  that  those  who  left  useful  studies 
for  useless  scholastic  speculations,  were  like  the  Olympic  gamesters, 
who  abstained  from  necessary  labours,  that  they  might  be  fit  for 
such  as  were  not  so. 

The  celebrated  Bentley  expressed  a  regret,  towards  the  close  of 
his  literary  career,  that  he  had  devoted  so  much  time  to  painful 
philological  controversy ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  infer,  that  if  a  late 
ornament*  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  devoted  one  half 
of  the  time  to  legal  pursuits,  which  had  been  employed  in  criticism 
and  the  correction  of  texts,  that  wonderful  memory,  and  those 
extraordinary  powers  of  combination,  would  have  darted  a  Cice¬ 
ronian  splendour  across  the  English  bar. 

<(  What  numbers  sheath’d  in  erudition  lie, 

“  Plung’d  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes, 

«  And  rusted  in  ! . ”  Young. 

IV.  Another  defect  in  one  of  our  Universities  appears  to  be  the 
too  general  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  pure  Analytics: 

*  Mr.  Professor  Porson. — The  furor  of  verbal  criticism  has  been  well  lashed 
by  Addison  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  and  by  Pope  in  the  following  lines : 

“  ’Tis  true  on  words  is  still  our  whole  debate; 
u  Disputes  of  me  or  te,  of  aut ,  or  at, 

“  To  sound  or  sink  in  cano  O  or  A, 

u  And  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K.” — Dunciad,  book  iv.  v.  219* 
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by  which  I  mean  that  higher  branch  of  the  mathematics,  which 
considers  quantity  abstractedly,  and  is  but  too  often  studied  with 
the  view  of  simply  exercising  ingenuity,  rather  than  of  assisting, 
demonstrating,  and  actuating  physical  problems.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  by  what  secret  fascination  men  of  talents  are  led  to 
bewilder  themselves  in  so  perplexing  a  labyrinth.  Do  they  hope 
to  invigorate  either  the  inventive  or  reasoning  faculties  of  their 
minds  ?  If  we  examine  attentively  those  who  have  devoted  their 
minds  to  mere  analytical  speculations,  we  shall  find  that  they  bring 
with  difficulty  their  ideas  to  bear  on  any  topic;  that  their  minds 
lose,  as  it  were,  their  elasticity ;  that  they  are  inveigled  in  an 
endless  Pyrrhonian  maze.  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  race  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  not  of  Newtons  and  La  Places.  It  is  related  by  some 
traveller,  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cadaraqui,  the  rattlesnake,  by 
an  inconceivable  fascinating  power,  can  so  decoy  squirrels  and  small 
birds,  as  to  secure  them  for  prey ;  and,  forsooth,  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  correction  of  texts,  and  analytical  amigmas,  seems  as  incom¬ 
prehensibly  to  entrap  and  prey  upon  the  understandings  of  some 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  style  of  criticism  now  in  vogue  at  either  University, 
is  of  a  \  ery  inferior  cast  to  that  in  the  days  of  Bentley  ;  being  chiefly  confined  to 
%  the  examination  of  different  readings,  or  the  transposition  of  words.  The  dissertations 
on  Phalaris,  it  will  be  found,  present  a  wide  intellectual  range  in  history,  chronology, 
art,  &c.  The  best  method  of  correcting  this  taste  for  animadversions  on  words,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  work,  on  the  plan  of  the  Memoires  de  TAcadtmie 
Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  to  be  printed  at  the  University  press,  and 
to  contain,  like  the  aforesaid  work,  diatribes  on  historical  topics,  cities,  geography, 
medals,  vases,  cameos,  and  intaglios.  Such  a  work  would  not  only  lay  open  a 
pleasanter  field  of  literature,  but  confer  more  glory  on  the  contributers  to  it,  than 
the  happiest  alterations  of  the  obscurest  chorus  in  iEschylus  or  Sophocles. 
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students.  It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Waring  regretted 
the  time  which  he  had  devoted  to  his  abstruse,  and  often  unsatis¬ 
factory,  algebraic  meditations*.  Daily  observation  and  experience, 
moreover,  concur  in  proving,  that  profound  theory  and  active  prac¬ 
tice,  seldom,  if  ever,  go  together -f\ 

V.  But  the  great  fundamental  defect  of  the  systems  established 
in  either  University,  must  be  considered  the  want  of  due  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  political  sciences  J,  the  diffusion  of  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  ot  which  is  of  such  immense  and  incalculable  import¬ 
ance  for  the  welfare  of  every  State,  but  most  especially  of  a  mixed 
government  like  the  British ;  wherein  to  weigh  the  measures  of  men 

*  “  A  a  no  se  aprecian  las  raatematieas,”  says  an  elegant  Spanish  author,  “  sino 
“  por  el  uso,  que  puede  hacerse  de  ellas  en  las  necesidades  del  hombre.” — Arteaga. 

t  I  do  not  know  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  than  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Smeaton,  architect  of  the  Edystone  lighthouse.  The  eyes  of  the  corporation 
of  Trinity-house  were  naturally  turned  towards  Cambridge  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  national  work,  but  in  vain.  For  Smeaton,  a  man  by  no  means  deep  in  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  stepped  forward,  and  erected  an  edifice  with  admirable  skill,  and, 
in  all  probability,  as  durable  as  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

J  “  A  quelle  cause,”  says  Helvetius,  “  attribuer  l’indifference  ou  Ton  reste  a  cet 
“  egard  ?  Pourquoi  met-on  des  l’enfance  le  crayon  dans  les  mains  du  desinateur  ? 
“  Pourquoi  place-t-on  a  cet  age  les  doigts  du  musiclen  sur  le  manche  du  violon  ? 
u  Pourquoi  l’un  et  1’autre  de  ces  artistes  regoivent-ils  une  education  si  convenable 
11  a  l’art  qu’ils  doivent  professer,  et  neglige-t-on  si  fort  l’education  des  princes,  des 
“  grands,  et  generalement  de  tous  ceux  que  leur  naissance  appelle  aux  grandes 
“  places?” — Discours  IV.  And  in  another  place,  “  1’bomine  qui  neglige  de  faire  ces 
“  etudes  ne  monte  aux  places  que  pour  s’y  deshonorer.” — But  Aristotle  is  particularly 
strong  in  his  remarks  on  the  great  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  political  sciences. 
Meyirov  h  navluv  tuv  u^/xevuv,  orpoj  to  thj  ou  vuv  oXiyu^ovgi  navli;,  to 

iraideuetj-Bat  wfos  tv;  orotihiai. — Pol  it.  lib.  v. 
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in  power  constitutes  the  high  privilege  of  every  individual.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  English  Universities  are  lamentably  deficient 
in  this  particular.  And  we  have  no  room  for  wonder  if  but  few 
appear  among  us  capable  of  presiding  at  the  helm  of  affairs  ;  (a 
situation  of  greater  responsibility  and  labour  in  England  than  in 
any  State  that  ever  existed ;)  we  must  never  be  surprised  if  we 
experience  a  dearth  of  men  dexterous  in  the  management  of  diplo¬ 
matic  affairs,  if  either  University  turns  her  face  from,  or  but  coldly 
encourages  those  exercises  of  the  mind,  which  dispose  and  fit  the 
student  to  aspire  at  political  eminence.  Will  any  body  tell  me, 
that,  in  a  free  nation  like  our  own,  the  knowledge  of  the  theories 
of  optics,  hydrostatics,  and  astronomy,  objects  of  primary  con¬ 
sideration  at  Cambridge,  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  political  sciences,  with  respect  to  promoting  the 
public  advantage  and  happiness  ?  This  remark  of  Bacon  has  very 
nearly  now  as  much  truth  as  when  he  wrote:  “  Princes  generally 
“  find  a  great  want  of  able  men  for  their  service,  as  there  is  no 
“  collegiate  institution  for  history,  modern  languages,  politics,  and 
“  the  like  means  of  qualifying  such  as  are  disposed  for  the  service 
“  of  the  State*.”  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  im¬ 
mortal  Chancellor  wrote  the  above  paragraph,  England  only  had 
for  her  enemy  a  country  with  which  she  is  now  in  closest  alliance. 
But  what  would  have  been  his  expressions,  had  he  witnessed  her, 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  straining  every  nerve,  her  danger 
imminent,  and  still  in  want  of  that  collegiate  establishment,  which 
he  wished  to  see  realized  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century? 


*  Prelim.  Observ.  to  Sylv.  Sylvar. 
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We  live  in  an  age  which  requires  extraordinary  exertions  to  be 
repelled  by  extraordinary  exertions.  The  court  of  France  is  not 
what  it  was,  a  mere  school  of  politeness  and  repose.  It  is  no 
longer  a  beau  reve  for  its  head.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  become 
the  focus  of  all  the  stimuli  which  can  give  activity  to  the  mind, 
and  energy  to  the  passions.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  our  government  is  of  a  more  settled  form  than  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  James,  we  are  still  in  want  of  that  collegiate 
establishment  first  suggested  by  Bacon.  It  is  probable  that  that 
despotic,  but  intelligent  sovereign,  Lewis  XIV.,  from  finding  the 
want,  and  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an  institution,  founded 
his  Academy  of  Politics  in  France  *. 

What  was  the  consequence?  France,  from  that  period,  sent  forth 
excellent  ambassadors,  and  had  her  affairs  transacted  at  foreign  courts 
better  than  her  rival  Great  Britain ;  indeed  better  than  any  State, 
if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  Republic  of  Venice  f.  And  how  far  more 


*  It  is  true,  that  the  defect  in  England  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  institution  of  professorships  of  modem  history.  But  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  the  nation  from  the  exertions  of  an  individual,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  equalled  those  which  sprung  from  the  foundation  of  a  whole  College  at  Paris. 
I  ask,  Can  any  one  lay  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  say  that  he  thinks  it  likely 
England  would  have  found  so  much  difficulty  in  pitching  upon  able  men  for  the 
formation  of  an  administration  in  1812,  had  she  previously  possessed  a  College  of 
Civil  Polity  and  Languages?  Party,  it  is  true,  may  always  prevail  5  but  is  not 
indecision  likely  to  be  diminished,  when  predominant  geniuses  or  well  qualified  minds 
appear  ? 

t  “  Une  pepinitire  de  grands  politiques,”  as  YVicquefort  calls  it.— See  his  Traite 
iouchant  les  Ambassadeurs. — How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  that  fine  field 
for  the  display  of  talents,  the  diplomatic  career,  has  been  of  late  so  much  contracted! 
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beneficial  the  institution  of  an  Academy  of  Politics  would  be  to  a 
nation  like  England,  which  enjoys  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
than  to  one  like  France,  which  is  scourged  continually  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  it  would  be  waste  of  argument  to  prove.  “  I  call,"  says 
Milton,  “  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man 
“  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices 
“  of  peace  and  war.” 

VI.  The  too  little  attention  paid  to  moral  philosophy  must  also 
be  mentioned  among  the  prevailing  errors.  There  is  a  strange  pre¬ 
judice,  pretty  universal,  that  inquiries  into  moral  truth  tend  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  religion*.  A  perfect  paradox,  if  the  inten¬ 
tions  be  honest,  and  the  heart  sound.  The  greatest  men  in  every 
nation  have  invariably  been  found  to  be  those  who  have  engrafted 
in  their  minds,  at  an  early  age,  the  rudiments  of  moral  philosophy. 
What  would  Cicero  have  been  without  Antiochus,  Diodotus,  and 
Posidonius?  What  $cipio  Africanus  without  Panaetiusf?  It  is  sur- 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  (and  God  forbid  that  it  should  last,)  an  illiterate 
blustering  Hunn,  brandishing  his  sword,  instead  of  his  pen,  will  effect  more,  at  a 
foreign  court,  than  a  d’Ossat  himself. 

*  This  asseveration  reminds  me  of  an  affiche  which  I  saw  pasted  on  the  church  door 
of  an  obscure,  but  romantic  village  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  in  which  the  following 
works  were  denounced  as  obras  impias,  hereticas,filosoficas  : 

Obras  de  Blair. 

Obras  de  Hume. 

Historias  de  Robertson. 

Obras  de  Malbranche,  Montaigne. 

Montesquieu,  y  Voltaire. 

Cum  multls  aliis,  qu?e  nunc  prescribere  longum  est. 

f  “  As  for  the  placits  of  ancient  philosophers,  which  men  use  disdainfully  to  pass 

o\er,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast  our  eyes  with  more  reverence  upon  them  * 
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piising  bow  little  lias  been  done  towards  the  advancement  of  moral 
philosophy  by  modern  nations.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley  is,  in  all 
probability,  nothing  more  than  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras  revived. 
The  Moral  Essays  of  Hume  are  but  little  else  than  the  domnas  of 

O 

the  different  schools  of  Athens,  ingeniously  sifted  and  combined. 
In  fine,  more  has  been  done  for  moral  science  in  that  little  garden 
through  which  the  Cephisus  flows,  than  in  all  the  institutions  of 
Robert  de  Sorbon,  or  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

No  nation  probably  can  boast  sounder  divines,  or  better  theo¬ 
logical  writers,  than  our  own:  but,  with  respect  to  works,  which 
exhibit  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners,  which 
unravel  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  human  heart,  we  must,  in  candour, 
be  acknowledged  as  inferior  to  our  amiable  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  match  the  con¬ 
densation  of  ideas  in  Montesquieu  ;  the  naivete  of  Montaigne ;  the 
perspicuity  and  fine  perception  of  La  Bruyere  and  Helvetius.  The 
definition  of  a  virtuous  man,  by  La  Bruyere,  is  unrivalled  ;  and, 
till  a  better  is  produced,  I  propose  it  as  the  standard  *. 

says  our  great  oracle. — Advancement  of  Learning,  book  iii.  sect.  3.  At  the  same  time 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  whether,  for  those  who  are  destined  to  engage  in 
the  common  scenes  of  life,  (and  these  I  have  in  my  view  throughout,)  a  laborious 
investigation  of  moral  theories  be  desirable.  For  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
deep  inquiry  into  Moral  Philosophy,  is  a  paralysis  of  the  mind  in  worldly  concerns. 
To  her  professed  votaries  she  will  always  whisper  her  “  Cui  bonoV * 

*  Celui-la  est  bon  qui  fait  du  bien  aux  autres ;  s’il  souffre  pour  le  bien  qu’il  fait, 
il  est  tr^s-bon ;  s’ll  souffre  de  ceux,  a  qui  il  a  fait  ce  bien,  il  a  une  si  grande  bonte, 
qu  elle  ne  peut  etre  augmentee,  que  dans  le  cas  oi)  ses  soulfrances  viendroient  a 

croitre ;  et  s  i]  en  meurt,  sa  vertu  ne  sauroit  aller  plus  loin. ;  elle  est  heroique,  elle  est 
u  parfaite.” 
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VII.  Another  crying  defect  in  the  method  of  prosecuting  studies 
in  either  University,  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  theories 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce*,  and  Manufactures ;  the  main  bulwarks 
of  the  nation,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  English  people.  With 
respect  to  the  two  first  of  these  sciences,  they  are  almost  wholly 
disregarded;  and,  as  for  the  last,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence 
of  education,  which  may  be  treated  in  lectures  given  lioris  subsecivis, 
and  generally  when  the  process  of  digestion  disarms  the  attention, 
and  enfeebles  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

If  we  draw  a  comparison  between  the  routine  of  education  pursued 
by  each  of  our  alma  matres ,  the  impartial  examiner  will,  I  think, 
prefer  that  at  Oxford,  and  for  this  reason :  a  greater  diversity  of 
science  is  there  encouraged.  It  answers  better  to  the  title  of  Uni - 
versify ;  especially  since,  within  these  few  years,  more  attention  has 

*  I  will  here  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  questions,  in  the  annual  examinations  in  the 
senate-house  at  Cambridge.  What  a  vast  proportion  of  analytical  problems,  and  how 
few  that  tend  directly  to  assist  financial  or  commercial  operations ! 


Questions  from  the  Year  1801  to  1810  inclusive. 
1801.  Total  136,  analytical  63,  commercial  6. 


1802 . 

198,  .... 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

o 

• 

1 

• 

1 

-  7. 

1803  . 

1 804  . 

1805  . 

114,  .... 

_ 42,  _ 

_  3. 

136,  .... 

_ 56.  _ 

_  4. 

131,  .... 

»  • 

1  ■ 

1  • 

1  1 

)  CO 
\ 

i  a 

i  ■ 

i  • 

i  a 

_  5. 

1806 . 

138,  .... 

_ 48,  _ 

-  7. 

1807  . 

1808  . 

1809 . 

137,  .... 

_ 53,  _ 

_  7. 

153,  .... 

_ 59,  _ 

_  8. 

134,  .... 

_ 56,  _ 

-  7. 

1810 . 

131, _ 

_ 58,  _ 
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been  paid  to  these  sciences,  which  were  before  believed  to  belong 

© 

exclusively  to  Cambridge.  Indeed,  to  every  impartial  person,  the 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Sophista  generalis  must  appear  beyond 
compare  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  Cambridge.  If  I 
am  not  misinformed,  they  consist  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  mathe¬ 
matical,  classical,  and  dialectic  questions.  Consequently,  the  mental 
powers  of  the  student  are  not  engloutis  by  Mathesis,  as  at  the  sister 
University*.  And  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  examination 
must  clearly  appear  to  those,  who  are  aware  that  the  great  art  of 
education  is  not  to  immerse  minds  in  science,  but  to  store  them 
so  far,  that  an  elastic  reaction  and  play  of  the  intellectual  powers 
may  remain.  At  Oxford  the  classic  authors  wisely  form  a  part 
of  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  pass  a  juster  eulogium  on  the  advantages  attending  the 
study  of  classical  literature  in  general,  than  in  the  words  of  an 
anonymous  author :  “  A  high  sense  of  honour,  a  disdain  of  death 
“  in  a  good  cause,  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one’s 
“  country,  a  love  of  enterprise,  and  a  love  of  glory,  are  among 
“  the  first  sentiments  which  these  studies  communicate  to  the 
“  mindf.”  I  do  not  think  it  requires  argument  to  prove,  that  the 

*  At  Oxford  there  are  lectures  illustrative  of  Civil  Architecture;  a  science  never 
dreamed  of  at  Cambridge,  except  by  those  whose  genius  inclines  them  to  handle  it 
privately.  The  principles  of  political  oeconomy  have  also  of  late  been  slightly  touched 
upon.  See  a  Memoir  in  the  twelfth  Classical  Journal,  entitled:  “  Course  of  Studies 
“  pursued  at  Oxford.”  Two  more  convincing  proofs  of  her  superiority  over  her  sister. 

t  Second  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  advantages  of  a  classical  education  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Bentley, 
Beattie,  and  also  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Remarks  on  Ancient  and  Modern 

E 
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dialectics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  philosophic  works  of  Cicero,  which 
have  weight  in  the  examinations  at  Oxford,  are  more  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  the  individual  who  cultivates  them,  and  to  society  at 
large,  than  the  adroitest  comprehension  of  the  profound  analytical 
speculations  of  Waring  or  Lagrange.  I  anticipate  the  answer,  that 
these  studies  may  be  attended  to  at  Cambridge.  So  they  may  at 
the  Orcades ;  but,  unless  they  form  a  part  of  the  Bachelor’s  exa¬ 
minations,  the  stimulus  for  exertion  must  be  considered  as  inade¬ 
quate*.  Nobody  can  deny  that,  at  both  of  our  Universities,  there 


Learning.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dry  den  mentions  Oxford  with  more  satisfaction  than 
the  sister  University. 

“  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
“  Than  his  own  mother  University  ; 

“  Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage, 

"  He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age.” 

Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*  The  greater  advantages  of  the  Oxford  over  the  Cambridge  s}rstem,  may,  I  think, 
be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Aristotle  in  his  definition  of  rhetoric:  “  Geometry,” 
says  the  Stagyrite,  “  reasons  only  upon  the  remarkable  changes  and  differences  to 
“  be  met  with  in  space;  arithmetic  in  numbers;  and  so  on  distinctly  with  the 
“  whole  remaining  series  of  arts  and  sciences.  Rhetoric  alone  is  general  in  its 
“  subject,  and  assumes  a  right  to  attempt  conviction  in  any.”  Again,  in  his 
remarks  on  deliberative  rhetoric :  “  The  more  pains  an  orator  takes  to  employ 
“  either  dialectics  or  rhetoric  out  of  their  sphere  of  general  reasoning,  as  simple 
“  faculties,  and  convert  them  into  exact  sciences,  the  more  he  will  unwittingly 
“  destroy  the  nature  of  both.  For,  if  he  treats  them  as  sciences,  he  will  confine 
“  them  within  certain  subjects ;  w'hereas  they  profess  themselves  to  run  out  upon 
“  all  kinds  of  matter .” 

It  is  then  obvious  what  a  far  more  extended  sway  in  the  intellectual  wrorld  the 
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are  excellent  lectures,  illustrative  of  Theology,  Anatomy,  Mineralogy, 
and  Chemistry :  but  these  sciences  are  mere  excrescences  of  the 
systems.  Encouragement  tor  excellence  in  each  ought  to  be  held 
out  by  either  University  at  large,  and  degrees  should  be  conferred 
for  proficiency  in  all  by  the  test  of  public  examinations.  And 
that  this  be  effected,  the  nation,  if  anxious  for  her  truest  interests, 
should  entreat  either  University  with  loud  and  reiterated  cries. 
The  system  of  education  in  the  Scotch  Universities  must,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the  English.  Glasgow 
upon  comparison,  will  be  found,  probably,  better  than  the  boasted 
Ecole  Poly  technique  at  Paris ;  that  institution  by  no  means  answer¬ 
ing  to  its  title;  for  any  one  who  consults  the  Journal  cle  VEcole 
Polytechnique  will  find  it  nearly  engrossed  by  analytics.  But, 
omitting  all  other  invidious  comparisons,  it  is  but  the  naked  truth 
when  we  assert,  that  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
those  most  piecious  monuments  of  antiquity,  those  grammars  of 
parliamentary  and  forensic  eloquence,  are  but  rarely  studied  at 
Cambridge.  At  Oxford  more  attention  is  paid  to  them;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  even  there  sufficient  stress  is  laid  on 
the  spirit  of  the  harangues  being  properly  digested  by  the  scholar. 
Now,  there  are  few  things  more  interesting  or  improving  to  the 
mind,  nothing  so  likely  to  inspire  a  genuine  love  of  liberty,  quick¬ 
sightedness  in  politics,  or  prompt  elocution,  as  a  diligent  study  and 
frequent  translation  of  those  sublime  effusions*.  When  we  see  a 

successful  student  in  dialectics  and  rhetoric  obtains,  than  the  mere  mathematician; 
and  this  I  say,  without  being  insensible  to  the  utility  of  geometry,  in  promoting 
a  clear  and  systematic  method  of  reasoning. 

*  It  may  be  alleged,  in  reply,  that  they  are  generally  attended  to  sufficiently 
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gold  medal  proffered  by  one  of  our  alma  mat  res,  as  a  spur  to 
epigrammatic  wit,  but  too  often  unhappy,  and  no  similar  en¬ 
couragement  given  for  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  her 
exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  the  satirist: 

“ _ Ridenda  po'emata  malo 

“  Quam  te  conspicuae  divina  Philippica  famse.” 

From  the  inordinate  degree  of  importance  attached  to  algebraic 
skill  in  one  of  our  Universities,  one  would  think  that  it  is  a  key 
to  universal  knowledge ;  that  the  whole  intellectual  world  must 
necessarily  be  developed  to  him,  who  may  have  had  perseverance 
enough  to  comprehend  the  profound  analytical  speculations  of 
Waring  or  Bezout*. 

at  schools.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  they  can  be  read  with  sensible  advantage 
by  boys,  under  the  age  of  seventeen?  Are  they  capable,  at  that  age,  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  and  feeling,  for  instance,  the  fine  vein  of  irony  which  pervades  the  Pro  (}. 
Li  %  ario  ? 

*  As  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  delicate  ground,  I  wish  to  be  accurately  understood. 
I  am  not  presuming  to  chalk  out  a  system  of  education  for  those  who  are  destined 
by  nature  for  philosophical  pursuits.  My  remarks  are  solely  in  reference  to  society 
at  large ;  to  a  world,  in  short,  wherein  each  individual  ought  to  perform  an  active 
part,  and  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  scenes  of  common  life.  I  am  tempted  to 
believe  that  no  one  will  regret  the  time  which  he  has  devoted  to  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics.  But  if  algebra  be  cultivated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  the  view  of  merely 
ascertaining  the  relations  of  quantities  wholly  abstracted  from  matter  and  physical 
axioms,  the  labour  thus  wasted  would  have  been  more  profitably  employed,  in 
relation  to  society  at  large,  in  a  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  French  Institute  for  this  increasing  admiration  of  analytics.  Some  one  may 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  we  live  in  England,  and  not  in 
Laputa ;  that  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  some  minds  to  range 
in  the  open  field  of  generals,  rather  than  be  circumvented  by  the 

remark:  “  In  this  endeavour  to  get  at  the  relations  of  quantities,  you  arrive  at 
“  conciser  methods  of  analysis.”  Granted.  But  every  succeeding  student  must  work 
at  every  link  of  this  interminable  chain  ;  he  must  tread  exactly  the  same  tedious 
path  (for  there  is  no  royal  road  yet  discovered)  to  get  at  that  concise  method  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  preceding  genius;  which,  when  he  has  found,  having  lived  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  abstraction,  and  inutility  to  his  fellow  creatures : 

“  - La  mort  le  remarquera, 

“  Et  sur  sa  liste  le  demarquera.” 

So  that,  until  a  renewal  of  those  good  old  times,  when  people  lived  to  a  millennium, 
or  unless  we  imagine  every  student  to  be  a  Cardan,  or  a  Bernoulli,  we  cannot 
discover  the  advantage  of  devoting  generally  so  much  time  to  this  pursuit,  as  is 
given  to  it  at  Cambridge.  Tacitus  must  surely  have  had  in  his  eye  mere  com¬ 
puters  of  the  relations  of  quantities  when  he  wrote  this  sentence: 

“  Mathematici,  genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in 
«  civitate  nostra  vetabitur  semper,  et  retinebitur.” — Hist.  I.  cap.  22. 

One  word  on  the  mathematics.  There  is  no  study  which,  if  cultivated  with 
moderation,  and  solely  in  reference  to  things  here  on  earth ,  has  so  beneficial  an  effect 
on  the  power  of  the  mind;  but  none  more  pernicious,  if  deeply  pursued  through 
the  mazes  of  algebra  and  analytics.  Observation  confirms  this. — All  other  sciences 
offer  subjects  of  controversy,  and  different  points  of  view,  according  as  our  genius 
and  pursuits  differ.  Not  so  Mathesis.  She  sits  in  profound  silence,  and  issues  her 
incontrovertible  edicts  equally  to  the  man  of  genius,  and  to  the  dunce.  From  her 
court  there  is  no  appeal.  From  which  I  deduce,  as  a  corollary,  that  this  science 
lays  open  no  field  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  The  higher  walks  of  it,  indeed, 
must  be  considered  as  an  unsocial  pursuit.  And  no  harm,  if  they  were  left  hence¬ 
forth  for  those,  who  are  better  adapted  for  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  than  for  mixing 
in  society,  and  turning  their  knowledge  to  useful  account. 
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enclosures  of  particulars;  jet  that  there  remain  agriculture,  politics, 
medicine,  and  manufactures;  all  of  greater  importance  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  at  large,  and  susceptible  of  deeper  investigation,  and 
improved  theories.  II  this  be  granted,  and  I  think  no  one  can  be 
found  to  refuse  assent  to  it,  let  the  mathematical  sciences  have  their 
share  of  academic  honours,  but  not  engross  them ;  and  if  some 
undergraduates  are  to  obtain  an  honorary  recompense  by  the  display 
of  their  ingenuity  in  tracing  the  endless  degrees  of  relationship 
between  n  and  x ;  let  others,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  an  examination  in  Puffcndorff,  Adam  Smith,  Tillotson, 
Cullen,  and  Columella,  and  obtain  rewards  proportionate  to  their 
industry  and  talents. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  imagine  a  case,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  likely  to  have  happened ;  which  will,  nevertheless, 
place  my  argument  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  and  by  which  the 
deficiency  of  encouragement  which  exists,  more  especially  at  one 
of  our  Universities,  for  the  more  useful  and  ornamental  branches 
of  science  and  art,  will  appear  conspicuous. 

Let  us  imagine  Messieurs  La  Place,  Davy,  Haiiy,  West,  Flax- 
man,  Arthur  Young,  Forsyth,  Arkwright,  Hunter,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Rennell,  and  Fox,  assembled  any  given  number  of  years  ago,  in 
the  senate-house  at  Cambridge,  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  We  may 
readily  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  MScanique  celeste,  if  he 
would  honour  either  of  our  Universities  with  his  presence,  would 
easily  command,  more  especially  at  Cambridge,  those  honours,  and 
that  respect,  which  are  his  due;  but  as  for  the  second,  though  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  brilliant  discoveries  in  a  science  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  to  the  third,  for  a  beau- 
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liful  system  of  mineralogy ;  to  the  fourth,  for  having  contributed 
his  labours  towards  the  improvement  of  an  art  which  embellishes 
and  sweetens  civilized  life ;  to  the  fifth,  for  having  produced  works 
in  sculpture  inferior  to  none  living,  I  suspect,  but  Sergell  and  Ca- 
nova;  to  the  sixth,  for  having  done  a  great  deal  towards  methodizing 
the  science  of  Agriculture ;  to  the  seventh,  for  having  added  many 
foreign  plants  to  the  English  I  lora,  and  for  ingenious  and  useful 
experiments  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees — 

“  What !  will  the  line  run  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 

“  Another  yet?  —  A  seventh  ? — I’ll  see  no  more — 
ci  And  yet  the  eighth  appears  ! — •” 


To  the  eighth,  for  having  abridged  the  labour  of  the  cotton  manu¬ 
factories  ;  to  the  ninth,  for  profound  anatomical  skill ;  to  the  tenth,  for 
having  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  investigation 
of  moral  truth ;  to  the  eleventh,  for  having  done  more  for  geography 
than  any  one  since  d’Anville ;  and,  finally,  to  the  twelfth,  for  having 
introduced  judgment,  disinterestedness,  good  nature,  and  high  ora¬ 
torical  powers  into  our  cabinet,  where  they  had  never  before  shone 
with  such  lustre  in  the  same  individual.  —  All  these,  I  affirm,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  present  system,  would  remain  in  the  back  ground : 
It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  some  would  get  off  with 
that  splendid  badge  of  literary  distinction,  the  zvooden  spoon*. 

*  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  any  thing  disrespectful  either 
to  the  learned  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  to  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  distinguished  gentlemen.  What  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that  it  is  possible 
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Neither  do  I  see  with  what  grace  the  University  could  extricate 
herself  from  her  dilemma.  She  would  be  as  aukwardly  situated 
as  the  country  miss  at  a  ball  in  the  metropolis,  who,  scared  at 
the  company,  and  brilliance  of  the  lustres,  refuses  the  solicitations 
of  numerous  partners,  because  she  does  not  practise  her  steps.  She 
would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  unsatisfactory  expedient 
of  conferring  honorary  degrees,  instead  of  trying  the  merit  of  each 
candidate  by  the  test  of  public  examinations.  But  let  us  imagine 
her  answering,  from  the  midst  of  her  own  senate,  the  applications 
of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  individuals,  would  she  not  use 
some  such  words?  “  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  tacitly  my  appro- 
“  bation  of  each  of  you ,  gentlemen ;  but  why  come  here?  Bound 
“  as  I  am  diagonally  and  perpendicularly ,  from  scalp  to  heel ,  by 
“  Matliesis ,  how  can  I  extend  my  hands  towards  you  ?  Cut  my  cords , 
“  and  I  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.” 

Oxonia,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  present  a  better  face;  though 
even  she,  pursuant  to  her  present  system,  would  feel  no  trifling 
embarrassment.  Now,  by  referring  to  Johnson,  who  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  interpreter  of  the  English  tongue,  we 
shall  find  the  definition  of  an  University  to  be  a  school,  where  all 

to  attain  a  great  proficienc}'  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  which  those  gentlemen  professed, 
or  profess  respectively,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  sad  figure  in  the  senate-house 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  remark  is,  nevertheless,  eminently  true  with 
respect  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  Charles  James  Fox  disgraced  at  an  University !  O  the 
spectacle,  glorious  for  England,  and  fit  for  all  Europe  to  witness!  —  I  anticipate 
the  objection  to  what  I  have  above  imagined,  that  I  am  confounding  the  elements 
of  science  with  the  works  of  maturer  years. — An  argument,  which  applies  to  a  school, 
but  not  to  an  University. 
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the  arts  and  faculties  are  studied. — But  how  does  this  apply  with 
respect  to  Cambridge.''  If  the  present  system  be  persisted  in,  it 
would  surely  be  but  fair  to  cancel  the  titles  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  and 
substitute  those  of  B.  M.  D.  and  M.  M.  D.  (  bacalaureus  et  magister 
mathematicarum  disciplinarian,)  as  squaring  not  only  better  with  the 
examinations,  whereby  the  degrees  are  obtained,  but  also  with  the 
rigour  of  mathematical  truth. 

The  genius  of  Newton,  like  the  great  whirlpool  in  the  Norwegian 
seas,  appears  at  Cambridge  to  bury  nearly  every  energetic  mind 
in  its  vortex,  as  well  as  the  tourbillons  of  Descartes :  or,  like  the 
avalanche  tumbling  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  to  have  hurried 
every  thing  irresistibly  along  with  it  in  its  course*. 

In  fine,  the  idea  which  may  be  formed  of  our  Universities  by 
a  person  capable  of  having  his  mind  in  equilibrio,  appears  to  be 
this : 

Assemblages  of  colleges,  founded  chiefly  by  private  persons,  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  piety  and  public  spirit ;  but  who  living  in  times  when 

*  The  influence  of  any  individual,  gifted  with  transcendant  genius  in  any  art 
or  science,  would  probably  have  been  attended  by  the  like  consequences.  The  history 
of  the  human  mind  proves  this:  so  will  a  reference  to  many  of  the  establishments 
of  Humanity  throughout  Europe.  For  what  is  there  cultivated  at  Rome?  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  but  little  more:  what  at  Upsala?  Sir  Charles 
Linne,  Natural  History,  and  but  little  more:  what  at  Cambridge?  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Mathematics,  and  but  little  more.  If  a  person  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers 
can  obtain  such  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  make  them  exclude 
the  cultivation  of  other  branches  of  important  science  from  a  great  national  establish¬ 
ment,  merely  because  he  has  been  paramount  in  one,  are  we  to  look  upon  him 
with  that  blind  and  unqualified  admiration  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  ? 

i’ 
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the  horizon  of  the  understanding  was  very  circumscribed,  have 
fettered  them  by  prejudices,  fulfilling  admirably,  no  doubt,  their 
own  intentions,  but  not  well  adapted  in  the  present  age,  and,  as 
their  defective  systems  now  stand,  to  the  views  and  interests  of  a 
great  and  enlightened  nation*. 

If  Britannia  herself  were  to  address  her  Universities  in  these 
words,  what  could  they  have  to  urge  in  reply? 

"  You,  Oxonia ,  and  you,  Cantabrigia,  are  the  two  national  establishments 
“  of  science  and  art.  On  you  the  eyes  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  are 
11  invariably  fixed.  Take  at  last  measures  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements 
“  made  in  the  present  age,  in  all  the  departments  of  science  and  art.  I 
“  deny  that  universal  science  is  centred  in  mathematics,  in  the  classics,  in 

Let  such  a  being  enjoy  that  quota  of  fame  which  is  his  due,  circumscribed  by 
reason,  not  fanned  by  enthusiasm.  Let  him  not  so  monopolize  the  mind  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  to  interfere  with  national  welfare. 

*  “  The  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  says  Gibbon,  “  were  founded  in 
“  a  dark  age,  and  they  are  still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their  origin.” — Miscell. 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

I  ask,  If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  produced,  and  do  produce,  such  distin¬ 
guished  men,  in  spite  of  their  contracted  and  disadvantageous  systems,  what  might 
they  not  be  expected  to  do,  were  they  organized  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal 
plan  ? 

In  fact,  it  will  be  found  by  observation,  that  our  leading  characters,  in  politics 
especially,  owe  but  little  to  their  residence  at  either  University  :  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  formed  themselves  by  striking  out  of  the  beaten  road  of  the  established 
studies ;  and  that,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  solitary  declamation,  they  may 
agree  with  Gibbon  in  his  strictures  on  Oxford.  And  this  I  say  solely  in  reference 
to  the  established  course  of  study,  and  not  to  want  of  zeal,  or  talent,  in  the  tutors 
and  professors. 
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“  the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin  odes ,  in  theology ,  in  occasional  decla - 
“  motions.  I  want  great  statesmen ,  orators ,  ambassadours ,  lawyers,  physicians, 
“  surgeons,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  agriculturists.  These  are  the  sciences 
«  on  which  my  glory  and  interests  are  grounded  ;  these  are  the  sciences,  which 
“  you,  Oxonia,  and  you,  Cantabrigia,  have  hitherto  neglected ;  or,  at  best, 
“  but  partially  and  obliquely  considered.  Give  me  lectures  illustrative  of 
“  them  all;  not  occasional,  not  extrinsic,  but  actually  grafted  on  your  college 
“  systems.  If  ever  I  experience  a  dearth  of  great  statesmen  and  ambas- 
“  sadouj's,  the  fault  lies  with  you  alone  ;  for  you  have  hitherto  neglected  those 
“  studies  which  are  requisite  to  form  them.  I  want  to  see,  in  my  House 
“  of  Commons,  that  splendid  struggle  of  intellect  renewed,  which  it  boasted 
“  in  the  (Era  of  Burlce,  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of  Windham.  You  cannot  create 
“  genius ;  but  you  may  put  even  ordinary  minds  in  the  way  of  attaining 
“  political  knowledge,  and  thus  make  them  subservient  to  my  interests, 
“  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  It  sometimes  almost  repenteth  me  of  my  own 
“  Newton  ;  for  it  is  incalculable  what  streams  of  mind  he  has  diverted  from 
“  me;  how  he  has  absorbed  and  disembogued  them  with  his  own  in  intermundia. 
“  Whether  the  heavenly  bodies  roll  in  elliptic  orbits,  or  in  Cartesian  vortices , 
u  /  care  not*.  My  interests  are  not  furthered  by  intelligence  ranging  in 

*  <<  - The  great  Architect 

11  Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
«  His  secrets,  to  be  scann’d  by  those  who  ought 
“  Rather  admire ;  or,  if  they  list  to  try 
«  Conjecture,  He  his  fabric  of  the  heav’ns 
«  Has  left  to  their  disputes ;  perhaps  to  move 
“  His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
“  Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  Heav’n, 

“  And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
“  The  mighty  frame,  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
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tether.  It  will  be  fruitless  if  you  tell  vie  that  the  political  and  agricul¬ 
tural  sciences  may  be  cultivated  elsewhere ;  for  you  receive  the  flower  of 
my  children  at  an  age,  when  their  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impres¬ 
sions ;  when  the  train  of  ideas,  which  they  receive  from  you,  xvill,  in  all 
probability,  bias  them  through  life .  How  can  you  hope  that  those  who 


are  destined,  by  situation  in  life,  for  agricultural  pursuits,  or  by  genius, 
to  run  political  and  legal  careers,  will  enter  your  walls,  unless  you  insti¬ 


tute  a  system  oj  education ,  which  Wu„  put  meir  minus  in 
“  Prose™ting  these  studies  and  arts*?  But  what  is  the  reason  why  you  have 
“  hlthert0  refrained  from  propounding  the  elements  of  political  science  ? 

With  what  view  is  this  patriotic  system  of  yours'  persisted  in?  Why, 
“  Granta>  do  you  SO  pertinaciously  fly  in  the  face  of  your  own  Verulam? 
“  Are  y°u  not  awa''e  that  your  sister  has  lately  begun  to  engraft  this  study 
“  on  her  system?  Are  you  determined  to  be  left  behind  by  her  in  this 


“  science,  as  you  always  have  been  in  every  other,  Mathesis  alone  excepted? 
“  Perhaps  you  both  are  of  opinion,  that  a  greater  diffusion  of  political  knrn- 
“  led$e  mi§ht  diminish  reverence  for  my  throne,  or  weaken  the  pillars  of 


“  To  save  appearances;  how  gird  the  sphere 
“  ^  ith  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o’er, 

“  Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.” 

Paradise  Lost,  book  viii. 

*  Even  at  Moscow  I  found  an  institution  for  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  political  sciences,  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England.  Youth's 
destined  for  the  diplomatic  line,  pass,  or  rather  passed,  the  chief  of  their  time 
in  the  study  of  history,  and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  in  a  building  called 
“  Le  ColleSe  des  Affaires  Etrangeres and  I  may  add,  that  the  beneficial  effects 
resulting  from  it  were  obvious.  Is  it  then  in  Scythia  that  we  must  look  for  im¬ 
provements  in  education?  At  least  that  country  may  afford  one  useful  hint;  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  word  “  ZKT0AI!”  may  be  retorted  with  some  justice  to  us. 
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u  my  established  church.  Prove  to  me  either  the  one,  or  the  other,  and  I  will 
“  desist  from  urging  its  introduction  among  you.  But  let  it  be  granted  that 
“  you  are  able  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  prove  that  it  might  be  eventually 
“  hazardous  ;  what  have  you  to  say  in  defence  of  your  exclusion  of  the  science- 
“  of  Agriculture,  that  hey-stone  of  the  f  abide  of  my  prosperity  and  happiness, 
u  that  main  spring  of  my  existence ,  my  tzvo  nursing  mothers  ?  It  professes 
u  peace  ;  its  very  essence  is  peace  ;  nothing  surely  can  be  started  against  the 
“  introduction  of  that  object  of  study.  Unless ,  indeed,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
11  it  is  a  pursuit  unworthy  of  my  country  gentlemen ;  or  unless  you  think  that 
“  the  perfection  of  the  science  would  be  easier  effected  by  gentlemen  sequestered 
“  at  their  estates,  zvhere  little  or  no  access  is  frequently  had  to  books,  and  zvhere 
“  they  are  embarrassed  with  the  cares  of  families,  rather  than  by  propounding 
“  the  elements  to  them  at  an  age,  when  their  minds  are  susceptible  and  retentive 
“  of  impressions ,  through  experienced  and  intelligent  professors*.  Do  you 
“  think  I  am  not  torn  night  and  day  with  anxiety  for  your  prosperity  and 
“  happiness ,  so  closely  interzvoven  as  they  are  zvith  my  ozvn  ?  Let  then  the  sun 
«  of  science  shine  in  full  blaze  from  you  both,  and  not  suffer,  as  hitherto , 
“  a  partial  eclipse.  The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  you  are  held  by  me, 
“  must  necessarily  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  earnestness  zvith  which  you 
“  cultivate  the  sciences,  intimately  connected  with,  and  inseparable  from  my 


*  It  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies  in 
the  capital,  and  some  of  our  provincial  towns,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  paying 
attention  to  Agriculture  at  our  Universities.  Doubtless  there  are  several  country 
gentlemen  who  avail  themselves  of  these  laudable  institutions :  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  there  are  many,  who  pass  their  time,  on  small  incomes,  at  then- 
estates,  and  who  can  ill  afford  excursions  to  the  metropolis.  Of  what  great  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  as  a  source  of  intellectual  afnusement,  but  of  profit,  would  a  store 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  laid  up  at  either  University,  necessarily  become  to  that 
description  of  individuals  I 
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**  welfare*.  Become ,  become  at  last  Universities.  Will  no  one,  hi  the 
“  name  of  Heaven ,  remove  the  drop  serene  from  my  two  eyes?” 

An  University  should  be  able  to  face,  and  confer  rewards  on 
every  candidate  in  every  department  of  science  and  art ;  she  should 
be  to  a  nation,  what  the  sun  is  to  our  system,  the  grand  centre,. 


*  Standing  as  the  systems  of  our  Universities  do,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  blame 
attending  any  ill-digested  political  plan,  ought,  speaking  in  equity,  to  fall  three  fourths 
on  the  projector,  and  one  fourth  on  the  University  which  nourished  him.  For,  had 
that  University  extended  the  boundaries,  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of  his  political 
horizon,  had  it  instilled  into  him  the  study  of  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  states, 
of  their  languages,  of  Livy,  of  Tacitus,  of  Polybius,  of  those  invaluable  essays  of 
Machiavelli,  i  Discorsi  sopra  Livio ,  of  the  politics  of  Aristotle,  that  best  grammar  of 
statesmen,  instead  of  the  binomial  theorem,  or  Greek  plays,  the  nation  might,  in  all 
probability,  have  escaped  the  misapplication  of  her  means. — If,  therefore,  a  member  of 
opposition,  in  his  charges  against  any  minister,  wishes  to  deal  candidly  with  him,  he 
will  use  this  argument :  “  Let  not  his  Majesty’s  ministers  imagine  that  I  impute  the 
“  failure  of  this  scheme  entirely  to  them.  I  know  that  they  leave  our  Universities 
“  with  their  cerebella  teeming  with  equations,  or  ill-chosen  classical  studies  :  how  then 
“  can  the  nation  always  expect  a  display  of  promptitude,  energy,  and  foresight?  We 
“  must  not,  sir,  press  too  hard  upon  them:  we  must  remember  how  arduous  it  is  to 
“  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  nation  like  our  own  with  unerring  sagacity  :  we  ought, 
indeed,  to  wonder  that  they  display  so  much  talent  as  they  do,  since  both  our  Unf- 
u  versities  neglect  a  proper  drilling  for  their  minds.” 

In  troth,  the  words  of  Crassus,  in  one  of  Cicero’s  most  celebrated  dialogues,  would 

be  no  bad  defence  for  auy  young  minister,  who  was  not  absolutely  “  heaven-born.” _ 

“  Quid  enira  nos  aut  didicimus,  aut  scire  potuimus,  qui  ante  ad  agendum,  quam 
“  ad  cognoscendum  venimus :  quos  in  foro,  quos  in  ambitioue,  quos  in  republic!!,  quos 
«  in  amicorum  negotiis,  res  ipsa  ante  confecit,  quam  possemus  aliquid  de  rebus 
“  tantis  suspicari?” — Cic.  De  Oral,  lib,  i.  cap.  17. 
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from  which  the  rays  of  universal  knowledge  should  emanate,  and 
by  which  the  career  of  all  the  luminaries  of  science  should  be 
regulated  and  directed. 

I  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  my  idea  of  an  University;  the  erection 
of  which  would,  I  apprehend,  be  attended  by  material  advantages, 
as  far  as  regard  the  happiness  of  society,  and  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  art,  and  be  likely  to  present  a  formidable  rampart 
to  that  amazing  display  of  talent  in  France,  which  is  ever  busy 
in  contriving  the  ruin  of  that  beautiful  fabric,  the  English  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  architectural  detail,  by  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  which,  however,  my  plan  of  ameliorating  University 
education  will  be  better  understood,  than  by  the  help  of  words ;  I 
now  propose  to  state  the  advantages  which  might  probably  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  establishment  of  an  University,  wherein 
each  college  professes  the  cultivation  of  one  important  branch  of 
science,  and  of  those  sciences  which  have  an  immediate  relative 
connexion  with  it. 

I.  If  the  solar  rays,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  be  made  to 
converge  to  a  point,  they  will  kindle  into  flame  any  inflammable 
matter  on  which  they  may  impinge;  but  if  they  pass  through 
a  concave  lens,  they  will  be  brought  to  diverge,  and  we  thus 
fruitlessly  endeavour  to  create  flame.  It  is  thus  with  places  of 
education.  If  a  number  of  enlightened  men  be  brought  together, 
professing  one  science,  or  others  related  direct^  to  it,  their  united 
exertions,  by  converging,  as  it  were,  to  one  point,  would  be  more 
likely  to  kindle  the  flames  of  excellence,  than  if  each  toils  separately, 
and  pursues  a  multiplicity  of  objects. 
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II.  Insanity,  that  dire  scourge  of  society,  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  less  frequent ;  for  nothing  tends  to  keep  the  mind  so  free  from 
painful  perturbation,  as  moderate  zeal  chiefly  in  one  rational  pursuit. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are  then  properly  sustained,  nor  do  they 
become  surfeited  by  indiscriminate  replenishment,  or  enerv ated 
through  inaction. 

III.  The  press,  in  all  probability,  would  not  teem  with  so  many 
superficial  productions,  which  young  authors  are  eager  to  lay  befoie 
the  public,  more  from  the  impulse  of  vanity,  than  the  desiie  ot 
beino-  useful  to  society.  They  would  be  more  inclined  to  direct 
the  energies  of  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  that  branch 
of  science,  to  which  they  had  principally  devoted  their  time  during 
their  residence  at  the  University.  The  public,  too,  might  reasonably 
hope  to  reap  material  benefit  from  any  work  prosecuted  at  the 
instigation  of  genius,  and  in  unison  with  their  academic  studies. 
But  if  vanity  should  prompt  the  young  author  to  treat  any  subject, 
which  he  had  but  superficially  considered,  the  public,  remembering 
his  line  of  study  at  the  University,  would  presently  take  care  to 
replace  him  in  the  niche  which  nature  had  destined  him  to  fill. 

IV.  All  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  being  cultivated  in  one  place, 
would  tend  inconceivably  to  assist  each  other ;  and  not  only  more 
favourably  elicit  the  sparks  of  genius,  but  offer  innumerable  facilities 
to  the  different  professors  and  students  resident,  which  it  would 
be  difficult,  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  impossible,  for  them  to 
reach  when  separated. 

The  University,  moreover,  arranged  according  to  the  plan  here 
proposed,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  metropolis  of  science  and 
art,  would  not  only  present  great  attractions  to  the  resident  members 
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ot  the  University,  but  also  to  single  men,  who,  from  pecuniary 
difficulties,  or  any  other  cause,  might  be  unable  to  enter  the  mar- 
i  iage-state,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  up  their  fixed  abode  in 
the  focus  of  improvement  in  every  branch  of  science  and  art, 
where  there  would  be  necessarily  so  great  a  fund  of  various  and 
interesting  conversation.  Let  the  words  of  Cicero  be  remembered  r 

OMNES  ARTES  QUAE  AD  IIVMANITATEM  PERTINENT,  IIABENT 
QVODDAM  COMMVNE  VINCVLVM,  ET  QVASI  COGNATIONE  QVA- 
DAM  INTER  SE  CONTINENTVR*. 

\ .  Another  advantage  must  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  nation  from  an  institution  on  the  plan  here  projected ; 
which  is,  that  jealousy,  and  envy  of  superior  attainments,  the  great 
banes  of  friendship  and  society,  would  be  in  some  measure  di¬ 
minished.  For  instance,  a  student  at  my  College  of  the  Fine  Arts 
would  not  be  likely,  if  he  were  at  all  capable  of  subjecting  the 
first  impulse  of  passion  to  common  sense,  to  foster  any  dire  heart¬ 
burnings  against  an  individual  of  my  College  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
for  superior  attainments  in  Linnaeus  and  Buffon ;  neither  would 
the  latter  feel  cold  or  acrimonious  towards  the  former,  because  he 
had  attained  a  greater  knowledge  of  virtu,  and  more  dexterous 
management  of  the  pencil.  Thus  there  would  be  all  the  pleasures 
arising  from  repercussion  of  intellect,  and  communication  of  ideas, 
with  fewer  heart-festering  stings. 

VI.  Gnatho,  Thraso,  Philo,  Dromio,  Lyco,  Myro,  and  Pliryno, 
have  each  been  educated  according  to  Locke’s  system  from  the 

*  Pro  Archil. — Before  proceeding  further,  the  reader  is  desired  to  examine  at¬ 
tentively  the  iclmography  of  the  University. 

G 
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cradle.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  they  are  sent  to  one  or  other 
of  the  schools  alluded  to  in  the  first  pages  of  this  essay ;  where 
they  arc  well-grounded  in  Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic,  and  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid,  accustomed  to  prose  compositions  in  English, 
French,  and  Latin,  and  to  extemporaneous  declamation.  They 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Gnatho  is  son  of  a  man 
high  in  office;  he  is  habituated  to  hear  political  discussions;  he 
takes  interest  at  school,  in  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  world, 
and  never  fails  to  read  the  parliamentary  debates.  He  studies, 
with  much  meditation,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero;  sensible  as  he  is  of  the  utility  of  those  works  in  giving 
a  right  and  ambitious  impulse  to  the  mind.  His  imagination  is  not 
remarkably  lively,  but  his  judgment  is  strong.  Gnatho  goes  to 
my  College  of  Civil  Polity  and  Languages ;  and,  after  a  residence 
of  three  years,  takes  his  degree,  which  is  conferred  by  the  test  of 
public  examinations  of  his  proficiency  in  various  languages,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  who  treat  of  the  history,  institutions,  and  wealth  of  nations. 
He  departs  from  the  University  with  a  mind  that  has  assumed  a 
proper  bias  for  developing  its  energies  either  in  the  senate,  forum, 
or  at  foreign  courts ;  well  primed  and  loaded  for  political  discus¬ 
sions,  and  parliamentary  warfare ;  not  harassed  with  the  composition 
of  Greek  odes,  or  the  solution  of  the  binomial  theorem*,  but  deeply 

*  I  will  here  transcribe  a  paragraph,  which  places  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view 
the  disadvantages  of  our  University  systems,  in  reference  to  those  who  are  destined 
to  fill  offices  of  state. 

“  A  young  man,  of  powerful  family,  comes  from  the  University  into  Parliament ;  he 
“  had  made  a  very  fine  oration  in  the  theatre  before  the  vice-chancellor,  and  many 
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fraught  with  political  ideas  from  Tacitus,  Adam  Smith,  Vattel, 
Montesquieu,  and  Puffendorff.  He  is  not,  however,  a  mere  pedant 
in  politics,  but  takes  interest  in  mathematics,  painting,  and  che¬ 
mistry.  He  attends,  therefore,  the  lectures  delivered  at  my  Colleges 
of  Mathematics,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Thraso  is  son  of  a  rich  artist  residing  in  Newman  Street,  who 
has  frequently  parties  of  cognoscenti ,  and  professors  of  art,  at  his 
house.  Thraso  is  of  a  lively  imagination ;  he  distinguished  himself 
at  school  by  poetical  compositions,  not  compulsorily  undertaken, 
and  has  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  drawing.  He  enters 
at  my  College  of  the  Fine  Arts.  But,  lest  his  mind  should  oscillate 
too  much,  by  giving  too  loose  reins  to  the  imagination,  he  curbs 
it  a  little  by  going  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
Perspective,  at  the  College  of  the  Mathematics ;  and  any,  or  all 
of  the  other  four,  as  his  inclination  leads  him.  His  degree  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  exhibition  of  his  works,  either  in  poetry,  music, 


“  of  the  nobility;  he  had  received  an  honorary  premium  for  his  performance.  Under 
“  these  auspices,  he  gets  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  elegance  of  his 
“  language,  and  the  roundness  of  his  periods,  gain  him  universal  applause.  He  is 
“  considered  as  a  young  man  of  promising  abilities,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  future 
“  member  of  the  cabinet.  He  thus  serves  his  apprenticeship  under  the  minister 
“  of  the  day,  and  is  thereby  initiated  into  the  routine  of  public  business.  From 
u  that  moment  his  time  is  not  his  own,  a  multiplicity  of  papers  are  put  into  his 
“  hands,  and  the  page  of  history  is  thenceforward  dead  to  his  inspection.  His 
“  future  political  career  is  traced  on  the  model  of  that  of  his  predecessor;  and  as 
u  his  habits  of  thinking  are  formed  upon  example,  he  becomes  a  minister,  without 
“  having  once  thought  for  himself  on  the  most  important  subjects.” — Leckie  on 
Foreign  Affairs ,  p.  455. 
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sculpture,  or  painting,  in  the  senate-house,  and  he  obtains  honours 
proportionate  to  his  industry  and  talents. 

Philo  is  son  of  a  stock-broker  in  Lombard  Street.  He  has  sucked 
in  calculation  with  his  milk.  He  has  no  imagination ;  but,  what 
is  better,  he  has  sound  sterling  sense,  brazen  viscera*,  and  clear 
head.  He  goes  to  the  College  of  Mathematics,  and,  indefatigable 
at  the  abstract  sciences,  is  fired  with  a  laudable  zeal  to  read  Newton 
and  La  Place.  He  occasionally  attends  the  lectures  at  the  College 
of  Civil  Polity  and  Languages,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
wdieie  he  experiences  much  pleasure  in  applying  Palladio’s  problem 
to  the  moulding  of  the  Ionic  volute.  Though  he  has  no  aptitude 
for  the  perception  of  the  beau  ideal ,  he  cultivates  with  delight  all 
the  problems  which  have  affinity  with  Architecture;  and  actually 
begins  to  collect  materials  for  subjecting  Gothic  Architecture,  in 
all  its  parts,  to  mathematical  rules.  lie  is  wisely  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  two  trigonometries,  but  is  not  very  soli¬ 
citous  to  know  whether  Berenice  displays  her  flaming  tresses  among 
the  northern  or  southern  constellations ;  or  whether  Sirius  be  nearer 
our  system  than  Aldebaran.  He  considers  astronomy,  indeed,  as 
a  science  no  further  desirable  than  as  it  may  be  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  geography  or  navigation.  Thus  far  he  goes  on  exceed- 
ingly  well,  attending  occasionally,  and  profiting  from,  the  lectures 
delivered  at  any  of  the  other  colleges.  But,  in  an  ill-omened  hour, 
he  lays  hold  of  Waring’s  Mcditationes  Algebraic ce.  Like  Shakspeare’s 
quibble,  they  have  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  their 
fascinations  aic  irresistible.  He  takes  little  or  no  further  interest 

*  XAAXENTEPOZ. 
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in  the  lectures  at  the  other  colleges  which  he  used  to  frequent ;  or, 
if  he  attends  them,  it  is  with  his  material  half  only.  When  he 
joins  his  family  in  the  vacations,  he  remains  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  consideration  of  surds;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  his  mama  and 
sisters  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  the  ceaseless  prosecution  of 
studies,  the  inadequacy  of  which,  either  to  further  his  advancement, 
or  happiness  in  life,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  they  prove  ra¬ 
tionally  enough,  by  the  argument  urn  ex  absurdo.  He  ends  with 
remaining  in  his  rooms,  closeted  with  Lagrange,  or  Bezout,  where 
we  will  leave  him  to  his  infinite  series  of  abstractions,  and  where 
he  bids  fair  to  emulate,  in  felicity,  the  philosophizing  daemons  of 
Milton, 

“  Who  find  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  lost.” 

• 

He  takes  a  degree,  by  going  through  a  course  of  examinations 
similar  to  those  now  passed  in  the  senate-house  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  with  fewer  problems,  however,  wholly  abstracted 
from  matter. 

Droniio  is  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician.  He  has  shown, 
when  at  school,  a  great  inclination  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  was  always  fond  of  Shaw’s  Zoology,  and  Buffon.  —  Dromio 
goes  to  my  College  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  but,  though  that  is 
his  main  fastness,  he  frequently  sallies  forth  with  the  picquets  of 
his  mind  to  any,  or  all  of  the  others,  and  leaves  the  University 
in  theory  an  accomplished  physician.  His  degree  is  conferred  by 
the  display  of  his  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  have  affinity  with  medicine. 

Lyco  is  a  boy  of  a  saturnine  cast  of  mind.  He  is  destined  for 
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the  College  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  fails  not  to  profit  from  the 
lectures  delivered  at  his  own,  and  most  of  the  other  colleges.  lie 
bids  fair  to  become  an  eminent  divine,  and  bulwark  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  if  he  can  but  escape  contagion  from  the  Wesleian 
sect*,  of  which  there  is  considerable  danger ;  for  an  enthusiastic 
individual  of  that  persuasion,  taking  advantage  of  his  atrabilarious 
constitution,  has  already  opened  batteries  upon  him,  with  the  hopes 
of  making  him  strike  colours  to  the  elect ,  and  has  half  disgusted 
him  with  his  rooms,  because  they  happen  to  be  under  the  statue 
of  Epicurus.  He  takes  his  degree,  by  passing  through  the  ordeal 
of  an  examination  in  the  works  of  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Paley,  and 
the  most  eminent  interpreters  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that  divine 
system  of  morality,  which,  however  impregnable  by  the  head,  speaks 
forcibly  to  the  heart. 


*  “  Quse  caput  a.  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat, 

“  Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans.” — Lucretius. 

There  is  an  excellent  admonition  of  the  same  poet,  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those,  whose  souls  are  sickened  by  the  heart-consuming  doctrines  of  the  Tabernacle : 

“  Est  metus  ille  foras  preeceps  Acherontis  agendus 
“  Funditus,  humanam  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  imo; 

“  Omnia  suffundens  mortis  nigrore,  neque  ullam 
“  Esse  voluptatem  liquidam  puramque  relinquit.” 

In  fact,  the  propagators  of  the  Wesleian  theory  of  salvation,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  will  be  found  to  be  depressors-general  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  enemies 
of  all  laudable  exertion,  destroyers  of  religious  consolation,  and  inspirers  of  qualms 
of  heart-sick  agonies 
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Myro  is  the  son  of  an  opulent  country  gentleman  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  who  is  a  grazier,  and  indefatigable  in  the  improvement 
of  his  farm.  He  has  communicated  a  fondness  for  agricultural 
pursuits  to  his  heir,  who  is  neither  ambitious  of  corresponding 
with  the  Institute  of  France,  of  heading  a  party  in  Parliament,  of 
becoming  a  favourite  preacher  with  the  ladies,  or  of  proving  the 
Hortensius  of  his  day  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  glories  in  his  rustic 
air,  in  being  brown  with  meridian  toil,  and  in  having  his  rooms 
crowded  with  models  of  rakes,  harrows,  ploughs,  spades,  spuds, 
pickaxes,  and  winnowing  machines.  Earths,  seeds,  stalks,  bulbous 
roots,  and  fungi,  occupy  his  mantle-piece  and  window  seats.  If 
he  meets  a  fastidious  individual  of  the  College  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  he  thunders  in  his  ears:  “  nihil  est  agricvltvra 

“  MELIVS,  NIHIL  VBERIVS,  NIHIL  DULCIVS,  NIHIL  IIOMINE 

“  LiBERO  dignivs.”  His  highest  ambition  is  the  wish  of  im¬ 
proving  his  live-stock,  of  possessing  the  finest  timber  on  his 
estate  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty’s  arsenals,  and  of  plunging 
knee-deep  in  the  miry  soil,  as  he  gives  directions  to  his  labourers. 
Myro  goes  to  my  College  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures;  pays, 
notwithstanding,  considerable  attention  to  the  lectures  delivered  at 
my  Colleges  of  Mathematics,  Fine  Arts,  and  Civil  Polity  and 
Languages,  and  leaves  the  University  an  accomplished  country 
’squire,  with  a  mind  well  weeded  and  manured,  and  properly 
organized  for  superintending  the  management  of  an  estate  with 
activity  and  intelligence.  His  degree  is  conferred  with  an  honour 
proportioned  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  read  Columella, 
Varro,  Virgil,  Arthur  Young,  and  the  best  authors  of  works  on 
rural  economy. 
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Phryno  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  ironmonger  in  Birmingham. 
He  possesses  a  lively  imagination,  united  with  good  sense.  lie  is 
destined  for  the  same  college  as  Myro,  and  his  understanding  is 
not  warped  by  the  silly  idea,  that  to  follow  a  useful  profession  is 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  IJe  pays  especial 
attention  to  the  lectures  on  the  manufacturing  and  working  of  iron, 
and  goes  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  mechanics  at  the  College 
of  Mathematics ;  he  attends  those  also  at  my  College  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  where  several  ideas  are  suggested  to  his  imagination,  which 
will  apply  to  the  produce  of  his  father’s  forge.  Models  of  steam 
engines,  and  iron  bridges,  invented  and  cast  by  Phr3~no  himself, 
and  destined  to  be  exhibited  for  his  degree,  lie  scattered  about  his 
apartments.  He  leaves  the  University  determined  to  adhere  to 
his  paternal  profession,  with  a  mind  not  unstored  with  mathematical 
and  moral  science,  and  obtains  a  degree  by  the  display  of  his 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  but 
also  of  those  of  foreign  nations. 

VII.  Gnatho,  Thraso,  Philo,  Dromio,  Lyco,  and  Myro,  form 
a  friendship  at  one  or  other  of  the  schools  alluded  to  in  the 
beginning  of  these  pages.  It  is  further  cemented  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Towards  the  end  of  their  residence  they  meet  to  sup  at 
Thraso’s  rooms,  immediately  under  one  of  the  grand  porticoes  of 
my  College  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Thraso,  during  his  stay  at  the 
University,  has  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  different 
branches  of  the  arts  which  are  taught  at  his  college,  both  theo¬ 
retically  and  practically,  but  has  availed  himself  of  the  lectures  at 
the  Colleges  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  is  much 
beloved  by  his  friends  for  his  generous  and  warm-hearted  dispo- 
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sition.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  a  written  book,  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  himself,  and  which  he  usually  carries  in  his  bosom ; 
the  contents  of  which  are  as  follow : 

The  Epitaph  of  Adonis,  by  Bion. 

The  Epitaph  of  Bion,  by  Moschus. 

The  Second  Idyll  of  Theocritus. 

The  Ode  of  Sappho. 

The  Gallus  and  Alexis  of  Virgil. 

The  Lycidas  of  Milton. 

The  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Killigrew,  and  Alexander’s  Feast  of  Dryden. 

The  Eloisa  and  Elegy  of  Pope. 

The  Letter  from  Italy,  and  Paraphrase  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm  of  Addison. 

The  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison  of  Tickell. 

The  Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  and  Hermit,  of  Goldsmith. 

The  Ode  to  Adversity  and  Elegy  of  Gray. 

Though  his  rooms  are  elegantly  furnished,  he  is  by  no  means 
fastidious:  on  the  contrary,  he  is  as  ingenuous,  and  has  as 
rustic  an  air,  as  Thomas  Styles  himself  on  his  return  from  the 
plough. 

Being  himself  a  proficient  in  the  glyptic  art,  he  possesses  a 
casket,  containing  excellent  copies  of  the  works  of  the  best  Greek 
and  Roman  masters.  He  has  the  Io  and  Demosthenes  of  Dios- 
corides,  the  Dionysian  Bull  of  Hyllus,  the  Germanicus  and  Agrip¬ 
pina  of  Neoptolemus,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  of  Tryphon,  the  Jupiter 
of  Athenion,  the  Julia  of  Euodus,  the  Diana  and  iEsculapius  of 
Aulus,  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  and  the 
Hercules  of  Cneius. 

H 
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Stuart’s  Athens,  Fontenelle’s  Plurality  of  Worlds,  Reichard's 
Guide  des  Voyageurs,  and  Clarke’s  Travels,  form  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  his  library,  which  is  chequered  with  a  few 
mathematical  and  classic  works.  This  apartment  is  hung  with 
maps  and  paintings,  executed  by  Tliraso  during  his  stay  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  exhibited  by  him  for  his  degree;  the  subjects  of  which 
are  as  follow : 


I. 

"  Ilia  quis  et  me,  inquit,  miseram,  et  te,  perdidit  Orpheu, 

“  Quis  tantus  furor  ?  Ecce  iterum  crudelia  retro 
“  Fata  vocant,  conditque  natantia  lumina  somnus. 

“  Jamque  vale,  feror  ingenti  circumdata  nocte, 

“  Invalidasque  tibi  tendens,  heu !  non  tua  palmas.” 

Virg.  Georg,  lib.  iv.  v.  494. 


In  the  two  next  he  has  endeavoured  to  express  that  ghastly 
pale,  which  in  a  manner  characterizes  the  style  of  Ribera. 


II. 

“  Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis  opera  omnia  lustras, 
u  Tuque  harum  interpres  curarum,  et  conscia  Juno, 

“  Nocturnisque  Hecate  triviis  ululata  per  urbes, 

“  Et  Diras  ultrices,  et  Di  morientis  Elisas 
“  Accipite  haec,  &c.”  JEneid.  lib.  iv.  v.  607. 


III. 

“  At  trepida,  et  caeptis  immanibus  effera  Dido, 
u  Sanguineam  volvens  aciem,  maculisque  trementes 
u  Interfusa  genas,  et  pallida  morte  futura, 
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“  Interiora  domus  irrumpit  limina,  et  altos 
“  Conscendit  furibunda  rogos,  ensemque  recludit 
“  Dardanium,  non  hos  quaesitum  munus  in  usus.” 

JEneid.  lib.  iv.  v.  642. 


IV. 

u  Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat, 

“  Nec  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 

“  Quam  si  dura  silex,  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes.” 

JEneid.  lib.  vi.  v.  470. 

In  the  execution  of  the  last,  Thraso  has  exerted  all  his  powers, 
sensible  as  he  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  Virgil's  genius. 
Immediately  under  this  painting  stands  a  copy  of  the  Mantuan 
bust  of  Virgil;  near  which  hangs  a  lamp,  producing  a  marvellous 
effect,  from  the  chiaroscuro.  After  supper,  which  is  given  in  the 
adjoining  apartment,  Thraso,  passing  with  alacrity  the  Champagne, 
thus  addresses  his  companions : 

“  It  is  my  intention  this  night,  my  friends,  to  communicate  a 
“  plan,  which  I  have  long  had  in  agitation ;  but  I  have  refrained 
“  hitherto  from  disclosing  it,  partly  because  I  had  not  maturely 
“  weighed  it  till  now,  partly  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would 
“  be  better  relished  by  you  at  this,  the  period  of  our  quitting  the 
“  U  niversity,  when  our  minds  have  become  duly  seasoned  by  hard 
“  intellectual  labour,  and  better  capable  of  estimating  the  utility 
“  and  pleasure  which  will,  in  all  probability,  result  from  what  I 
“  am  about  to  propose.  I  will  not  now  enter  upon  any  philo- 
“  sophical  speculations  relative  to  the  best  manner  of  passing  our 
“  time  in  this  world ;  neither  will  I  interrogate  your  opinion  on 
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any  pneumatological  dogmas;  whether  a  quiescent  or  active  state 
“  of  mind  be  most  agreeable  to  the  order  of  things  here  below ; 
“  whether  to  resist,  or  receive  impressions,  argues  weakness,  or 
strength  ot  understanding ;  I  will  not,  I  say,  obtrude  upon  you 
“  any  acroamatic  speculations  from  the  avenues  of  the  Lyceum, 
which  you  and  I,  Lyco,  have  often  indulged  in,  while  walking 
in  the  University  grove.  But  if,  as  some  philosophers  have 
thought,  the  object  of  our  creation  be  the  Formation  of  Mind  *,  I 
think  we  shall  none  of  us  differ  in  this  exoteric  theory,  that  we 
cannot  pass  our  time  more  honourably  to  ourselves,  or  more 
usefully  to  others,  than  in  the  active  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
faculties.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  we  first  became  friends ; 
our  amity  begun  at  school,  and  it  has  been  further  cemented 
“  at  the  University,  where  we  have  been  indefatigable,  each  chiefly 
“  in  the  department  of  science  for  which  we  have  been  inclined 
“  by  genius.  The  elements  of  dialectics,  and  of  rhetoric,  are 
“  unknown  to  none  of  us,  and  we  have  raised  our  different  intel¬ 
lectual  fabiics  on  the  common  foundation  of  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics.  But  wherefore  all  this  toil  and  trouble,  this  constant 
“  trimming  of  the  midnight  lamp,  if  we  do  not  turn  our  knowledge 
“  to  useful  and  brilliant  account?  Is  it  all  to  be  forgotten  at 
“  Newmarket,  or  evaporated  in  the  fox-chase?  We  none  of  us 
“  consider  whether  our  complexions  will  suffer  from  equatorial 
“  suns,  or  our  fingers  from  arctic  snows;  we  have  none  of 
“  us  ‘  itching  palms,’  and  we  are  not  ambitious  of  becoming  place- 
“  men,  and  imagining  ourselves  Catos.  Foreign  travel  appears 


*  Favourite  acroamatic  speculation  of  Thraso. 
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u  to  me  to  present  the  most  rational  and  pleasant  method  of  fill- 
“  ing  up  our  time ;  and  we  will  persuade  our  mammas  to  spare 
“  us  for  the  next  three  years.  England  we  will  leave  to  the  par- 
“  liament,  France  to  tyrants,  Italy  to  the  lovers  of  classical  recol- 
“  lections,  Swisserland  to  landscape  painters,  Sicily  to  cicisbei,  Greece 
“  to  dilettanti,  and  Spain  to  warriors.  I  am  aware  that  there  exists 
“  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  most  advantageous 
“  time  for  undertaking  foreign  travel ;  but  I  think  we  cannot  do 
££  wiser  than  set  about  it  immediately ;  for,  if  we  lose  ourselves, 
“  as  is  natural,  in.  the  gayeties  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  which 
“  we  have  laid  up  may,  at  best,  be  partly  forgotten,  or  even  wholly 
“  lost.  What  I  propose  is  this:  that  we  fit  out,  without  delay, 
“  an  expedition  for  ascending  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  We  will 
“  endeavour  to  rival  the  persevering  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who 
“  have  penetrated  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presented 
££  to  the  old  world  the  phenomena  of  a  new  !  But,  instead  of 
££  wearing  ourselves  to  death  by  each  pursuing  a  multiplicity  of 
"  objects,  we  will  divide*  our  labours;  and,  by  so  doing,  we  will 
“  turn  to  a  pleasure  that  of  which  others  make  a  pain ;  and,  God 
“  willing,  we  will  return  to  our  country,  with  minds  preserving 
“  their  frcucheur ,  where  we  will  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives 

*  It  is  by  a  judicious  division  of  labour  that  the  work  of  M.  Humboldt  will  pro¬ 
bably  prove  so  interesting.  The  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie  argues  also  what 
may  be  done  by  united  labours  in  travelling,  as  well  as  in  every  occupation  of  life. 
The  historical  department  devolved  on  M.  Volney  ;  the  architectural  on  another ; 
and  the  drawing  on  M.  Cassas,  who  accompanied  Choiseul  Gouffier  to  Constantinople, 
and  is  the  author  of  another  splendid  work  on  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 
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44  in  •  the  cultivation  of  domestic  duties.  The  investigation  of  the 
44  laws  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  we  shall  visit,  their  manners 
44  and  languages,  will  devolve  on  you,  Gnatho.  It  is  true  that 
44  we  cannot  expect  many  new  lights  to  be  thrown  on  legislation 
44  by  examining  the  codes  of  the  Omaguas  and  Topinambous.  It 
“  will,  nevertheless,  be  wrorth  your  while  to  ascertain  whether  the 
44  kings  of  those  nations  punish,  with  the  same  tortures,  the  savage 
44  that  steals  forty-one  glass  beads,  as  him  who,  in  the  dead  of 
“  the  night,  blows  on  his  king  poisoned  arrows ;  and  whether  they 
44  leave  the  execution  of  certain  laws  in  the  hands  of  the  savages 
“  at  large.  But  I  will  not  presume  to  suggest  these  things  to  you 
44  Gnatho,  who  have,  no  doubt,  considered  them  maturely  during 
“  your  residence  at  the  College  of  Civil  Polity  and  Languages,  and 
“  are  so  much  better  capable  of  judging  respecting  them  than 
44  myself. — You,  Philo,  will  have  a  laborious  task  in  ascertaining 
“  the  geographical  positions,  in  examining  with  accuracy  a  portion 
“  of  the  southern  celestial  hemisphere,  in  rectifying  the  errors  of 
44  Acugna,  the  Jesuit  Fritz,  and  De  la  Condamine ;  to  whom,  never- 
“  theless,  the  literary  world  is  much  indebted  for  an  interesting 
“  sketch  of  the  magnificent  river,  which  we  are  about  to  ascend. 
44  Emulate,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  the  perseverance  of  the  illustrious 
44  Cavendish,  whose  bust  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  your  apart- 
44  ments,  and  who  may  fairly  be  classed  among  the  greatest  phi- 
44  losophers  of  this,  or  any  age. — Your  labours,  Dromio,  will  be 
44  the  most  arduous  of  all.  For,  what  human  mind  can  embrace 
44  the  endless  variety  of  plants,  trees,  animals,  minerals,  and 
44  earths,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Maran- 
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“  haon* **?  Let  us,  therefore,  invite  your  friend  Lyco,  who  is 
“  a  good  zoologist  and  mineralogist,  to  join  our  party,  and  do 
“  you  take  solely  the  botanical  department,  which  will  macerate 
“  your  viscera  enough,  I  will  answer  for  it. 

“  You,  Lyco,  belonging  to  the  College  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
“  will  have  besides  to  examine  the  different  religious  institutions, 
“  to  determine  whether  the  Yameos  be  bigots  or  atheists,  whether 
“  they  have  their  hot-headed  Wesleys,  or  cold-blooded  Benedict 
“  Spinosas.  Ascertain,  Lyco,  what  they  think  of  a  world  where 
“  the  basest  are  often  held  in  honour,  and  the  best  run  down  and 
“  trampled  on,  like  the  lambs  by  their  own  condors ;  where  the 
“  innocent  frequently  suffer  the  most  ignominious  and  agonizing 
“  deaths,  while  the  guilty  escape  with  impunity ;  wherein  some 
“  are  racked  all  their  lives  with  extreme  poverty,  stone,  epilepsy, 
“  deliria,  and  unspeakable  antiperistaltic  agonies,  suicide  alone  sug- 
“  gesting  relief;  while  others  pass  their  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
“  their  intellectual  faculties,  health,  and  competency.  Register 
“  their  opinion  of  that  shoal  of  time,  of  that  deplorable  tale  of 
“  an  ideot,  human  life :  of  that  ceaseless  struggle  of  health  with 
“  disease,  of  reason  with  passion. — You,  probably,  will  be  the 
“  first  to  carry  a  mind  fraught  with  acroamatic  lore  to  the  banks 
“  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will 
“  not  fail  to  weigh  whether  the  introduction  of  civilization  among 

*  u  La  multitude  et  la  diversite  des  arbres  et  des  plantes,  qu’on  rencontre  sur 
“  les  bords  de  la  rivi&re  des  Amazones  dans  l’etendue  de  son  cours,  depuis  la  Cor- 

**  dilli&re  des  Andes,  jusqu’a  la  mer,  et  sur  les  bords  de  diverses  rivieres  qui  se 
“  perdent  dans  celle-^i,  donneroit  plusieurs  annees  d’exercice  au  plus  laborieux 
“  botaniste.”  —  De  la  Condamine. 
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“  savages  be  so  great  a  desideratum  as  is  generally  imagined. 
“  Tell  them,  Lyco,  that  if  they  mean  to  obtain  this  great  good, 
“  they  must  learn  to  speak  the  reverse  of  what  they  think,  that 
“  their  actions  and  words  must  be  artificial  and  constrained,  that 
“  they  will  have  introduced  among  them  every  train  of  nervous 
“  diseases,  from  the  tic  douloureux  to  the  haut  mal ,  in  return  for 
“  what  we  owe  to  them;  and  that  death,  which  they  now  con- 
“  template  with  indifference,  will  appear  beset  with  tenfold  terrors. 
“  Tell  them,  that  their  most  necessitous  will  often  be  dragged  to 
“  a  gibbet  for  satisfying  the  mere  cravings  of  nature ;  that  their 
“  social  compact,  with  the  specious  garb  of  virtue,  will  often 
“  present  nothing  but  spectacles  of  the  most  loathsome  egotism  : 
“  tell  them,  that  if  they  mean  to  imitate  the  most  civilized  nation 
“  under  the  sun,  they  must  tear  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  lay  on 
“  a  bed  of  steel,  those  of  their  criminals,  who,  from  early  infancy, 
“  have  given  indubitable  proofs  of  distempered  minds ;  and,  after 
“  all,  have  only  attempted  purposes  instigated  by  sheer  phrenzy. 
“  Interrogate  them,  if,  when  arrived  at  this  acm&  of  civilization, 
“  they  might  not  haply  regret  the  time  when  they  wore  their  crowns 
“  of  feathers,  when  wandering  instead  of  social  savages*,  they 
<{  darted  at  fishes  beneath  the  cataracts  of  Pongo. 


*  “  Sitot  que  les  hommes  sont  en  soci6te,  ils  perdent  le  sentiment  de  leur  foiblesse, 
“  l’egalite  qui  6toit  entre  eux  cesse,  et  V'etat  de  guerre  commence .” — Montesquieu  des 
Loix  Positives. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  visionary  tenets  of  Rousseau. 
But  the  mass  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  savages  is  indubitably  far  greater  than  that 
of  civilized  society,  when  they  can  combine : 

A  hot  and  serene  climate,  refreshed  by  sea-breezes,  productive  insular  territory. 
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\  oil,  Myro,  will  have  to  notice,  and  make  collections  of  the 
agricultural  and  military  instruments,  as  well  as  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  savage  tubes.  fVfy  task  will  be  of  no  small  wei°ht. 
“  During  my  stay  at  the  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  without  vanity 
I  can  affirm,  that  I  have  not  been  idle,  as  the  inspection  of  my 
portfolio  will  prove.  I  then  shall  have  the  drawing  department, 
which  will  occupy  every  moment  of  my  time,  if  I  hope  to  do 
“  justice  to  the  scenery,  trees,  plants,  and  animals,  peculiar  to  the 
“  great  river.  Let  us  propose  as  our  model  the  indefatigable  Banks ; 

who,  contemning  in  his  early  years  the  fascinations  of  luxury, 
“  braved  the  dangers  of  an  unexplored  coast,  and  the  snows  of 
“  Terra  del  Fuego.  Screw  each  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 

amiable  dispositions,  temperate  diet,  constitutions  hardened  by  hunting,  swimming,  and 
other  exercises,  absence  of  intelligence,  at  least  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
tillage  of  their  lands,  or  improvement  of  a  canoe,  or  hunting  spear.— A  few  of  the 
Polynesian  isles  approach  very  near  this  highest  state  of  happiness  which  the  world 
affords. 

But  the  union  of  circumstances  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of 
my  position  are  so  veiy  rare,  that  it  may  be  said  to  stand  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Arab’s  Goat  seen  by  Clarke  in  Syria,  which  keeps  its  feet  with  difficulty,  but 
keeps  them  nevertheless.  It  will  be  found  probably  to  hold  good  in  the  Pelew 
Islands,  while  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  in  New  Zealand  :  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to 
obtain  in  some  of  the  Friendly,  Sandwich,  and  Marquesas  Isles ;  while  it  will  fall  to 
the  ground  in  New  Holland,  or  Patagonia.— The  power,  therefore,  of  savages  being 
able  to  combine  the  above-stated  advantages  being  of  such  extreme  rarity,  the  truth 
of  happiness  being  on  the  side  of  civilization  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  firm. 
—  But  keeping,  I  repeat,  the  above-mentioned  provisos  in  view,  I  challenge  any  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  or  in  our  own  Universities,  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
my  assertion;  and  I  will  answer  him  word  for  word,  with  plain  unsophisticated  argu¬ 
ments,  without,  as  Burke  says,  wandering  into  the  “fairy  land  of  Philosophy.” 


I 
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“  follow  me  through  the  trackless  forests,  and  scale  with  me  the 
“  lofty  precipices  of  the  Western  world. 


- “  We’ll  dare  attempt 

“  The  mighty  Orellana,  rushing  loud 
“  From  all  the  roaring  Andes.” 


Thraso’s  proposal  is  accepted  and  applauded.  At  this  moment, 
Critias,  Myson,  Admon,  Sthenius,  Antiphon,  Hippias,  Cratippus, 
Chares,  and  Dexippus,  all  from  my  College  of  Natural  Philosophy ; 
with  Euphron,  Euphorbus,  Timarchus,  Glyco,  Damasippus,  Me- 
nippus,  Ismenus,  and  Theophilus,  each  of  the  same  College  as 
Thraso,  enter  the  apartment.  They  demand  the  reason  of  the 
applause;  and  having  caught  the  travelling  itch  of  their  friends, 
determine  to  rival  them,  by  undertaking  seven  expeditions.  Critias, 
Myson,  and  Euphron,  join  hands,  and  agree  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  Sthenius,  Admon,  and  Euphorbus,  do  the  same,  and 
determine  upon  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  Antiphon,  Hippias,  and 
Timarchus,  fix  on  the  isles  of  Sunda,  and  Great  Southern  Ocean  ; 
Cratippus  and  Ismenus  decide  upon  Iceland ;  Chares  and  Menippus 
upon  Asiatic  Russia;  Dexippus  and  Theophilus  agree  to  explore 
France  and  Italy;  while  Glyco  and  Damasippus  fix  upon  Syria, 
in  search  of  the  Seleucian  Pella.  The  parties  separate.  Thraso 
and  his  five  companions  hire  a  small  vessel  and  well  appointed 
crew,  stock  it  with  philosophical  instruments,  charts,  and  books, 
and  embark  at  Plymouth.  They  are  drifted  to  the  shores  of 
Portugal,  and  come  within  sight  of  Cadiz.  Thraso,  always  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  party,  pointing  to  the  white  towers  as  they 
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appear  above  the  blue  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  to 
Myro,  observes :  {<  It  was  there  that  Caesar  wept,  as  he  surveyed 
“  a  statue  of  Alexander.  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  Myro,  that  the 
“  exploits  of  that  consummate  man  have  not  oftener  exercised  the 
“  genius  of  painters?  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  suggest  to  my  friend 
“  Nicon,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  following  subjects  from  his  history : 

“  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  injudicious  enough  to  misapply  the 
“  fine  talents,  which  God  has  given  him,  in  painting  portraits,  to 
“  gratify  the  pride  of  greasy  turtle-eaters,  or  of  lascivious  courtezans. 

1 .  The  Exclamation  of  Sylla,  “  I  see  many  Marii." 

2.  His  Studies  at  Rhodes  under  Molo. 

3.  His  Threats  to  the  Pirates  to  avenge  himself  of  their  Insults. 

4.  His  effecting  a  Reconciliation  between  Pompey  and  Crassus. 

5.  His  Weeping  by  the  Statue  of  Alexander. 

6.  His  Walk  in  Company  with  Cicero  near  Tarentum. 

7.  The  Battle  of  Pharsalia. 

8.  The  Assassination  in  the  Senate*. 

“  I  remember,  Myro/'  continues  Thraso,  “  when  I  was  at  Lily- 
“  baeum,  I  had  with  me,  as  chance  would  have  it,  a  pair  of  scales 
“  and  four  weights.  One  of  these  was  evidently  cast  at  Pella, 
“  as  the  inscription,  riEAA.  et.  a.  oatmii.  hui.  denoted.  The  second 

#  Of  the  precarious  monuments  of  Caesar  which  exist,  the  most  authentic  appears 
to  me  to  be  that  which  was  in  d’Azara’s  collection.  There  is,  indeed,  an  expression 
of  frankness  and  magnanimity,  which  accords  very  well  with  what  Plutarch  has  related 

of  Caesar. _ I  recommend  it  to  those  artists  who  may  wish  to  undertake  the  exploits  of 

that  great  general,  as  above  suggested.  As  the  print  is  rare  in  England,  I  have  caused 
it  to  be  engraved,  and  inserted,  as  here  seen. 
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“  was  from  Carthage,  as  the  horse’s  head,  and  some  Punic  characters, 
“  proved.  The  third  was,  no  doubt,  struck  at  Rome,  for  it  bore 
“  the  inscription:  ROMAE.  A.  V.  C.  D.CLIV.,  and  I  could  read 
“  the  words  AIACIS  COlon.  A.  D.  MDCCLXIX.  on  the  fourth. 

“  I  was  resolved  to  see  what  figure  these  four  weights  would 
“  make  when  placed  against  each  other  in  the  scales.  I  first 
“  seized  the  weight  of  Pella,  and  placed  as  a  counterpoise  that  of 
44  Carthage.  The  result  was  decisive ;  for  the  Pellaean  weight  ‘  up- 
44  flew,  and  kicked  the  beam.’  I  substituted  that  of  Rome;  then 
44  also  the  weight  of  Pella  ascended.  I  substituted  for  the  Roman 
44  weight  that  of  Ajaccio.  Here  I  despaired  of  obtaining  a  perfectly 
44  satisfactory  result ;  for  this  weight  was  evidently  newly  cast,  and 
“  not  complete.  The  scales  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  minutes; 
“  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  1  discovered  that  the  Pel- 
“  loean  weight  preponderated,  though  in  a  very  slight  degree.  On 
“  placing  the  Carthaginian  weight*  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Roman, 
“  there  was  an  amazing  perturbation  in  the  scales,  which  kept 
“  swinging  to  and  fro  with  great  violence  for  many  minutes,  and 
“  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  could  form  an  opinion  on 
“  which  side  the  balance  lay:  but,  after  minute  observation,  it 
“  appeared  to  incline,  in  a  very  small  degree,  on  the  Roman. 

“  On  removing  the  Roman,  and  on  substituting  the  weight  of 
“  Ajaccio  in  its  room,  the  Punic  weight  descended  with  a  rattling 
“  noise.  On  placing  the  Roman  and  Ajaccio  weights,  one  in 
“  each  scale,  the  former  descended  with  nearly  as  much  velocity 

*  “  Expende  Annibalem,  quot  libras  in  duce  surnmo 
“  Invenies?”  Juvenal. 
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“  as  would  a  cannon-ball,  if  placed  as  a  counterpoise  to  a  shot 
“  for  small  birds. 

“  I  resolved  to  ascertain  of  what  sort  of  metal  these  four  weights 
“  were  composed;  and,  after  dashing  the  largest  stones  I  could 
“  lift  against  them,  contrived  to  break  open  the  Pellsean,  Punic, 
“  and  Roman  weights,  with  tolerable  ease,  they  being  old.  Not  so 
“  the  weight  of  Ajaccio ;  this  was  of  new  and  tough  metal ;  and 
“  I  consulted  with  Francesco,  the  Sicilian,  whether  he  could  sug- 
“  gest  any  method  to  break  it  open.  In  vain  we  cut  at  it  together 
“  with  English  tools,  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  till  the  sweat  fell 
“  in  streams  from  our  temples.  At  last  Francesco  thought  of  an 
“  expedient.  He  said  he  knew  a  Spaniard,  by  name  Juan,  who 
“  happened  then  to  be  at  Marsala,  remarkable  for  the  strength 
“  of  his  arms.  I  accordingly  despatched  him  to  request  his  assist- 
“  ance.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
“  stones  which  I  could  find  on  the  Sicilian  shores.  Juan,  a  brawny 
“  Aragonese,  presently  appeared,  moving  towards  the  Cape  with 
“  firm  steps,  and  slow ;  and  after  hearing  the  reason  why  we  stood 
“  in  need  of  his  assistance,  began  to  select  stones  from  the  heap 
“  which  I  had  collected,  with  that  composure  which  is  characteristic 
“  of  the  Spaniard.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  laying  open  the  weight, 
“  more  remarkable  for  the  perseverance,  than  force  with  which  he 
“  directed  his  blows. 

“  We  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  breaking  open  the  four  weights, 
“  than  a  stench  so  insupportable  filled  the  air,  that  we  were  appre- 
“  hensive  a  malignant  pestilence  would  be  the  consequence  of  our 
“  temerity.  On  approaching  the  fragments,  we  found  them  to 
“  consist  of  scoria  and  brilliants  alternately  disposed ;  and  we  soon 
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“  discovered  that  the  horrible  effluvia  proceeded  Irom  the  black 
“  and  loathsome  strata,  in  which  the  brilliants  were  bedded.  We 
“  first  examined  the  fragments  of  the  Pellaean  weight.  The  brilliants 
“  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  Punic  and  Roman  weights ; 
44  neither  were  they  of  so  fine  a  water :  they  were  less  numerous, 
“  but  of  a  finer  water  than  those  of  the  Ajaccio  weight.  The 
44  scoria  was  in  great  quantities,  black,  and  insupportably  fetid. 
“  There  were,  however,  two  brilliants  of  a  milder  lustre*,  on  which 
“  the  eye  reposed  with  pleasure,  half  put  out  with  the  effulgence 
44  of  the  others.  On  examining  the  Punic  weight,  a  layer  of  bril- 
44  liants  of  such  lustre  met  the  eye,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
44  template  them  without  the  highest  astonishment.  They  dazzled 
44  so  much  as  to  draw  water  from  my  eyes,  which  could  not  be 
44  effected  by  those  of  either  of  the  other  three.  They  appeared 
44  as  if,  by  violent  and  incessant  rubbing,  to  have  been  brought 
44  to  the  last  degree  of  brightness.  The  scoria  was  very  dark  in 
44  two  or  three  points,  but  not  in  such  great  quantities,  or  of  so 
44  black  a  hue,  as  in  the  Pellsean  weight.  The  brilliants  were 
44  not  quite  so  large,  but  of  a  far  finer  water  than  in  any  of  the 
44  others.  Of  brilliants  of  a  milder  hue  I  discovered  none. 

44  In  the  Roman  weight,  we  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
44  scoria ;  not,  however,  half  so  black  as  in  either  of  the  former :  the 
44  brilliants  were  very  numerous,  and  of  great  magnitude;  inferior 
44  in  point  of  fineness  of  water  to  the  Punic,  but  superior  to  the 
44  Pella  or  Ajaccio  brilliants.  But  what  was  remarkable  in  this 

*  Kind  treatment  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  attention  to  an  invalid 
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“  weight,  and  what  gave  it  such  a  decided  stamp  of  excellence, 
“  was  the  profusion  of  brilliants  of  a  milder  lustre,  resembling 
“  what  is  seen  in  aquamarine :  and  it  was,  I  am  persuaded,  owing 
“  to  this,  why  the  Roman  weight  made  such  a  distinguished  figure 
“  in  the  scales.  For,  had  these  brilliants  been  away,  it  is  incon- 
“  testable  that  the  Punic  weight  would  have  decidedly  prepon- 
“  derated.  On  examining  the  fragments  of  the  weight  of  Ajaccio, 
te  the  scoria  stunk  worse  than  that  of  either  the  preceding.  It  was 
“  not  of  so  black  a  complexion  as  that  of  the  Pellaean  weight, 
“  infinitely  blacker  than  the  Roman,  in  greater  quantities,  and 
“  exhibiting  darker  points  than  the  Punic.  Brilliants,  it  is  true, 
“  there  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  in  great  number,  but 
“  they  sometimes  emitted  an  uncertain  splendour,  as  if  they  had 
“  foil  behind  them.  They  displayed  a  lustre  something  similar  to 
“  what  is  seen  in  the  Indian  cat’s  eye,  which  appears  to  shine 
“  with  rays  not  satisfactorily  clear.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
“  this  circumstance,  why  the  weight  of  Ajaccio  made  but  a  poor 

“  figure  in  the  scales :  and  I  am  confident,  that  had  it  been  pos- 

“  sible  to  separate  the  brilliants  from  the  scoria,  though  some 
“  were  of  superior  magnitude,  the  specific  gravity,  as  well  as 
“  lustre  of  each,  would  have  been  found  decidedly  inferior  to  the 

“  Pellaean,  Punic,  or  Roman  brilliants;  though,  all  circumstances 

“  taken  into  consideration,  the  weight  proved  nearly  on  a  par  with 
“  the  Pellaean.  There  were,  however,  five  of  these  gems*,  which, 
“  clouded,  and  bedded  in  loathsome  scoria  as  they  were,  beamed 
“  with  great  splendour,  like  the  sun,  which  sometimes  is  seen  to 


*  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Mojaisk. 
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“  dart  rays  through  a  dense  morning  fog.  There  was  one  which 

“  appeared  at  first  an  exact  counterpart  to  a  gem  in  the  Cartha- 

“  ginian  weight* ;  but,  on  close  inspection,  it  could  not  bear  the 
“  test  of  comparison  in  point  of  fineness  of  water.  Of  brilliants 
“  of  a  milder  lustre,  I  could  find  none.  I  now  began  to  discover 

“  why  the  Pellaean  and  Ajaccio  weights  made  no  great  figure 

“  in  the  scales;  for,  with  regard  to  the  first,  except  in  the  case  of 
“  four  brill iants-j-,  Juan,  Francesco,  and  myself,  found  but  little  to 
“  excite  our  admiration ;  and,  as  for  the  last,  it  appeared  to  be 
“  chiefly  indebted  for  its  splendour  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
“  having  no  weights  of  nearly  equal  calibre  dashed  against  it ; 
“  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  Roman,  much  less  of  the  Punic 
“  weights ;  both  of  which  were  covered  all  over  with  scars,  thumps, 
“  and  the  deepest  incisions. 

«  I  consulted  with  Francesco  the  Sicilian,  and  Juan  the  Spa- 
«  niard,  what  we  should  do  with  our  four  resplendent  stinking 
“  weights.  In  vain  we  tried  to  separate  the  brilliants  from  the 
“  scoria,  by  hitting  them  blows  with  a  sharp  iron  instrument; 
“  which  we  did  just  in  the  same  manner  that  a  blacksmith  strikes 
“  the  red-hot  anchor  of  a  first  rate  ship,  who  deals  a  blow  and 
“  runs  away,  to  avoid  the  heat,  as  we  did  the  stench.  We 
“  thought  it  likely  that  market  business  could  be  carried  on  better 
“  with  weights  of  a  different  alloy.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  their 

*  Passage  of  the  Alps. 

f  Granicus,  Issus,  Tyre,  Arbela. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  Alexander,  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Sainte-Croix,  entitled,  “  Examen 
«  Critique  des  Historiens  d’Alexandre-le-Grand.’ 
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lustre,  we  threw  away  in  disgust,  but  with  deep  regret,  the 
splendid  fragments  of  the  weight  of  Pella;  the  weight  of  Ajaccio 
we  buried  deep  in  a  dunghill  hard  by;  not,  however,  without 
considerable  regret.  We  were,  for  a  long  time,  put  to  a  non 
“  plus  with  respect  to  the  Roman  weight.  It  would  most  probably 
have  shaied  the  fate  of  the  first,  had  it  not  been  for  the  profusion 
“  brilliants,  of  a  milder  lustre,  with  which  it  was  studded.  We 
left  it  to  be  admired  or  no  by  the  passenger;  and  we  shut  our 
“  eyes  as  we  placed  aside  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  weight, 
“  lest  we  should  be  enamoured  of  the  milder  brilliants,  and  induced 
“  to  desist  from  our  determination.  But,  as  for  the  Punic  weight, 

“  WE  REMEMBERED  HOW  IT  HAD  BEEN  WORN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

“  market  at  Carthage  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  two  or  three  dark 
“  and  fetid  layers  of  scoria,  we  tossed  it  about  with  as  much 
“  satisfaction  in  our  hands,  as  the  boor  does  his  shilling,  when  he 
“  discovers,  by  spinning  it  in  the  air,  that  it  utters  a  genuine  sound. 
“  We  placed  it,  in  fine,  on  the  most  prominent  of  the  rocks  of 
“  Lilybaeum,  to  be  admired  by  every  passenger,  and  irnme- 
“  diately  facing  that  Carthage,  for  which  it  had  so  often  turned 
“  the  scale 

*  Thraso  and  his  friends  had,  no  doubt,  during  this  comparison,  the  two  touchstones 
of  head  and  heart,  on  which  each  weight  was  carefully  rubbed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exploits  of  Hannibal  have  not  oftener  exercised  the 
genius  of  painters.  We  have  the  triumphs  of  Caesar  by  Mantegna,  the  victories 
of  Alexander  by  Lebrun,  and  the  history  of  Decius  by  Rubens.  But  why  is  Hannibal, 
u  ce  colosse  de  l’antiquite,”  as  he  is  called  by  Montesquieu,  forgotten?  The  Italian 
expedition  still  remains  the  most  brilliant  achievement  in  the  annals  of  the  globe. 
What  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil  would  be  a  representation  of  the  Carthaginian 
Chief  laughing  at  the  senate,  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  grief!  A  series  of  good 

K  ' 
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It  is  with  topics  like  these  that  Thraso  amuses  his  companions, 
as  they  navigate  the  Atlantic.  In  six  weeks  they  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orellana,  where  they  pay  attention  to  the  great  whirl¬ 
pool  of  the  Pororaco,  and  ascertain  its  influence  on  the  tides. 

pictures,  illustrative  of  his  most  remarkable  actions,  would,  in  some  measure,  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  tame  narration  of  Nepos,  and  the  detractions  of  Livy.  I  invite  some 
artist,  who  has  studied  at  Rome,  and  is  capable  of  feeling  what  Hannibal  was,  to 
undertake  the  following  subjects  from  his  life  : 

1.  The  taking  of  the  Oath  of  Enmity  to  Rome. 

2.  The  Passage  of  the  Alps,  with  the  Army  trembling  at  their  Chief,  as  he  appears 
uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  Storm,  and  as  described  by  Silius  Italicus : 

“  Celsus  et  in  magno  prrecedens  agmine  ductor 
“  Imperium  perferre  suum,  turn  vertice  nudo 
“  Excipere  insanos  imbres,  coelique  ruinas 
“  Spectarunt  Preni,  tremuitque  exercitus,”  & c. 

3.  Defeat  of  iEmilius  and  Terentius  at  Cannae. 

4.  Departure  from  Italy  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes. 

5.  Conference  with  Scipio. 

6.  The  “  solvamus  diuturna  cur&  populum  Romanum.” 

The  ingenious  Visconti  has  lately  done  something  toward  verifying  a  portrait 
of  Hannibal.  And  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  his  memory  to  be  apprized, 
that,  in  the  year  1805,  a  cameo  of  an  extraordinary  expression  was  dug  up  in  Calabria, 
representing  the  head  of  a  warrior  armed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  expression 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  bronze  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  close  to  a  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  As  I  never  before  heard  of  a  monument  which  even  bore  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  being  a  Hannibal,  it  is  here  given  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  proofs  of 
its  authenticity  are  but  vague,  I  will  venture  to  call  it  the  Herculaneum  Hannibal; 
and  will,  moreover,  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  artists,  who  may  wish 
to  consign  to  canvass  the  exploits  of  that  truly  great  man. 
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They  presently  see  American  Penthcsileas  brandishing  their 
poisoned  arrows  on  the  banks  of  the  Irijo.  In  the  country  oi  the 
Topayos,  they  make  a  collection  of  those  green  stones,  which  effect 
the  cure  of  the  epilepsy;  class  and  name  the  numerous  non-descript 
plants,  and  trees,  which  overspread  the  stream  fifty  feet  from  the 
banks;  and  which  Dromio  arranges  in  his  work,  entitled,  Flora 
Amazonica.  They  discover  whether  the  Yupura  and  Rio  negro 
be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Orinoco :  and  here  they 
crack  their  jokes  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  lost  his  life  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  44  that  rich  city,  which  Geryon’s  sons  call  El 
44  Dorado/'  who  imagined  that,  from  his  villa  of  massive  gold,  he 
might  laugh  at  the  Alchemists  of  Europe  sweating  at  their  forges — 
but  they  laughed  at  him  in  their  turn.  They  pass  the  last  Por¬ 
tuguese  fortress  of  St.  Paul,  and  leave  their  vessel  at  San  Joachim 
d’Omaguas,  where  the  Orellana  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  though  eight  hundred  leagues  from  the  sea.  They 
ascertain  whether  the  Ucayale  be  the  true  Maranhaon,  or  no; 
and  are  amazed  at  the  luxuriance  of  the  province  of  Maynas, 
where,  as  in  most  parts  of  Bengal,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  stone 
in  the  mould.  They  visit  and  draw  the  fall  of  the  Escurrebragas, 
and  the  frightful  cataract  of  Pongo,  where  the  river  is  suddenly 
reduced  from  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  breadth  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  ascend  the  Rio  Magdalena,  to  feast  their  eyes  with 
the  stupendous  fall  of  Tequendama,  which  forms  a  noble  boundary 
to  their  expedition.  They  make  rich  collections  of  the  vitrified 

*  We  may,  I  think,  infer  from  De  la  Condamine,  that  bands  of  female  warriors 
are  formed  in  certain  districts  contiguous  to  the  river. 
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lavas  of  Sangay  for  the  University  Museum,  and  riot  in  the 
sublime,  as  they  pass  “  o’er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,” 
from  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  to  Quito.  They  see  the  sovereign  of 
the  feathered  tribes  at  one  moment  reduced  to  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  speck ;  at  another  precipitating  himself  with  noisy  wings, 
and  outstretched  neck,  on  the  timid  chevreuil.  In  various  tracts 
they  are  gratified  with  the  sight  of  palm-trees,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high ;  of  the  baoab,  with  a  stem  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  thirty  in  diameter;  of  the  elegant  foliage  of  the  ferns,  often 
attaining  the  altitude  of  thirty-five  feet;  of  forest-trees,  equalling 
twice  the  dimensions  of  European  oaks,  and  which  blossom  with 
flowers  as  fragrant  and  beautiful  as  our  lilies ;  of  creepers,  entwining 
the  huge  trunks  of  the  occidental  planes  with  flowers  four  feet  in 
circumference;  of  the  cacti,  which  grow  like  columns,  and,  with 
their  fruit,  have  the  appearance  of  candelabra.  While  the  boa, 
springing  on  the  ocelot,  or  stemming  the  current*,  the  crocodile 
lying  dormant  in  the  midst  of  the  stream ;  the  vampire,  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  and  hideous  aspect;  the  bowlings  of  the  jaguars;  the 
melancholic  cries  of  the  bearded  ape,  portending  the  most  dreadful 
tempests;  all  proclaim  to  their  astonished  minds  the  magnificence 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  imposing  nature  of  the  southern  continent 
of  America-j-. 

“  Atque  ea  diversa  penittis  dum  parte  geruntur,” 


*  “  J’ai  vu  le  boa  nager  dans  l’Orenoque,”  says  Humboldt;  “  il  parvient  jusqu  a 
“  45  pieds  de  longueur.” — Tableau  de  la  Nature  sur  I'Orenoque. 
t  Humboldt,  Considerations  sur  les  Steppes,  et  Physionomie  des  Vegetaux,  passim. 
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Sthenius,  Admon,  and  Euphorbus,  embarked  on  board  an  Iudia- 
man,  are  weathering  out  one  of  those  violent  gales  so  common 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sthenius  regrets  the  continuance 
of  the  storm,  for  he  was  busily  employed  in  preparing  a  blank 
book,  and  new  nomenclature  for  plants,  and  inscribing  in  every 
tenth  leaf  one  of  the  genera  of  Linnaeus ;  and,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  gale,  he  had  written  in  the  title-page:  Flora 
Bootanensis  et  Tibetiana.  Euphorbus,  who  knows  how  to 
preserve  equanimity,  though  he  sees  the  waves  rising  higher  than 
the  mast-head,  and  the  whole  horizon  behind  him  blackening  with 
thunderous  clouds  from  Serra  Liona,  suggests  to  Admon  that  they 
are  passing  the  scene  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the  Lusiad. 
He  repeats  to  him,  with  emphasis,  the  following  lines : 

“  I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darken’d  air, 

“  Appall’d  we  saw  an  hideous  phantom  glare; 

“  High  and  enormous  o’er  the  flood  he  tower’d, 

“  And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lower’d : 

“  An  earthy  paleness  o’er  his  cheeks  was  spread, 

"  Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  wither’d  red  ; 

“  Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose, 

“  Sharp  and  disjoin’d,  his  gnashing  teeth’s  blue  rows; 

“  H  is  haggard  beard  flow’d  quiv’ring  on  the  wind, 

“  Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combin’d  ; 

“  His  clouded  front  by  wither’d  lightnings  scar’d, 
u  The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declar’d. 

“  His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves 
“  Shot  livid  fires :  far  echoing  o’er  the  waves 
“  His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavern’d  shore 
“  With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest’s  roar. 
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“  Cold  gliding  horrors  thrill’d  each  hero’s  breast; 

“  Our  bristling  hair  and  tott’ring  knees  confess’d 
“  Wild  dread;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan, 

“  His  cold  lips  trembling,  thus  the  fiend  began  : 

Mickle’s  Lusiad,  book  v. 

As  they  pass  the  Mosambique  channel,  “  Down  with  Mada- 
“  gascar  in  your  memorandum  book/'  cries  Admon  to  Sthenius, 
— “  away  with  Nostalgia;  and  remember,  on  your  next  appearance 
“  in  your  College-hall,  to  direct  the  attention  of  some  future  traveller 
“  to  this  interesting  and  unexplored  island  " — After  a  month's  sail 
they  enter  the  Hoogly,  and  land  at  Calcutta,  where  they  procure 
letters  and  credentials  to  facilitate  their  progress  northward.  Admon 
inquires  every  where  for  materials  to  form  a  History  of  India,  which 
he  has  long  premeditated,  and  which  he  is  sensible  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum.  They  embark  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  country, 
and  intersect  the  Gangetic  Sunderbunds  in  all  directions;  so  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  their  groves,  and  size  and  ferocity  of  their  tigers, 
which  appear  inclined  to  dispute  with  the  lords  of  the  creation 
the  possession  of  those  beautiful  islands.  They  leave  their  vessel 
at  Dacca,  ascend  the  Berhampooter,  and  arrive  at  Buxadewar, 
where  they  gaze,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Bengal, 
so  pompously  called  by  the  Persians,  the  Paradise  of  Regions. 
Mounted  on  their  spirited  Tanguns,  they  prepare  to  penetrate  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Bootan ;  and  their  spirits,  which  were  depressed 
by  the  dank  exhalations  of  Bengal,  are  recruited  in  a  country,  which 
displays  in  its  vallies  the  productions  of  the  East,  and  in  its  uplands, 
the  vegetation  of  England.  They  hear  the  loud  and  hoarse  murmurs 
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of  the  Tehintchieu,  in  the  whole  of  their  journey  to  Tassisudon, 
where  they  inquire  into  the  customs,  laws,  and  religion,  of  the 
Booteeas.  Sthenius  and  Admon  are  indefatigable  in  their  geogra¬ 
phical,  botanical,  inineralogical,  and  zoological  researches,  and  Eu- 
phorbus  scarcely  ever  has  the  pencil  out  of  his  hands.  They  enter 
Tibet,  and  visit  successively  Gangamaar,  and  Cincior,  which  last 
place  they  leave  by  torch-light;  and  Lassa,  with  its  gilt  roofs  and 
towers,  bursts  upon  them  at  sunrise.  Some  time  before  their  arrival, 
they  are  almost  stunned  with  the  din  of  the  trumpets,  cymbals,  and 
gongs,  announcing  a  sacred  procession  of  the  Gylongs.  They  make 
a  collection  of  these  instruments  for  the  University  Museum,  as  well 
as  of  various  Chinese  productions  and  manufactures.  Euphorbus, 
during  his  stay  at  Lassa,  is  much  occupied  with  his  work,  entitled, 
Zoologia  Tibetiana.  Not  an  insect,  not  a  reptile,  not  a  bird, 
not  a  beast,  escapes  him.  After  remaining  six  weeks  at  the  capital 
of  the  humane  Tibetians,  they  trace  the  Berhampooter,  called  in 
Tibet  the  Erechoomboo,  to  its  source.  It  was  not  long  since  that 
they  were  at  the  common  mouths  of  that  river  and  the  Ganges, 
and  now  they  stand  at  their  common  source ! — They  leave  the  sister 
stream,  and  trace  the  sacred  Ganges,  as  it  washes  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Kantel  mountains,  and  strike  across  to  Sultaunpour, 
where  they  search  for  the  altars  of  Alexander.  Here,  under  the 
shade  of  a  banyan-tree,  which  has  reached,  and  struck  root  in  the 
ground  with  its  tendrils,  as  they  partake  of  mangoes,  and  other 
eastern  fruits,  Admon  thus  addresses  his  companions :  “  Only  mark 
“  what  a  much  more  rational  being  I  am  going  to  commemorate 
“  than  that  Macedonian.  Like  him  he  has  visited  the  East,  it 
“  is  true,  but  his  career  was  marked  by  acts  of  beneficence,  not 
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“  by  rapine  and  bloodshed.  I  will  erect  immediately,  on  these 
“  very  altars,  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Tavernier,  whose  virtue 
“  we  must  try  to  emulate,  and  whose  fame  we  will  endeavour  to 
“  surpass.  On  this  stone  I  will  engrave  the  verses  of  a  cele- 
“  bra  ted  poet: 


“  He  Paris  a  Delhi,  du  couchant  a.  l’Aurore, 
u  Ce  fameux  voyageur  courut  plus  d’une  fois ; 
iC  De  ITnde  et  de  1’IIydaspe  il  frequenta  les  Ilois, 

“  Et  sur  les  bords  du  Gange  on  le  revere  encore. 

“  En  tous  lieux  sa  vertu  fut  son  plus  sur  appui.” 

“  I  heartily  concur  in  your  design,”  replies  Euphorbus :  “  But 
“  why  your  philosophic  contempt  of  that  Macedonian  ?  By  way 
“  of  an  antidote,  I  will  send  the  following  subjects  from  his 
“  history,  to  be  executed  in  bas-relief  by  my  friend  Samippus, 
“  of  the  Fine  Arts  :  they  will  be  more  acceptable,  and  probably 
“  more  attended  to,  as  coming  from  the  altars  of  the  hero 
“  himself.” 

Subjects  for  Bas-Reliefs,  to  adorn  the  Vestibule  of  the  University 
Library,  suggested  to  Euphorbus  at  the  Altars  of  Alexander. 

1.  The  Taming  of  Bucephalus. 

2.  Ills  Listening  to  the  Instructions  of  Aristotle. 

3.  The  AIIOSKOTHION  MOT. 

4.  Passage  of  the  Granicus. 

5.  Kind  Treatment  of  Sisygambis  and  her  Daughter. 

6.  Passage  of  the  Paropamisan  Defiles.  Alexander  with  the  TO  APPHNIHION 
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KAI  TO  AEONT.QAE2  Expression*,  with  the  Breast-plate  found  among  the 
Spoils  ol  Issus,  with  his  Gorget  of  precious  Stones,  and  Helmet  of  burnished 
Steel,  with  the  Sword  given  by  the  King  of  the  Citieans,  and  Belt  presented 
by  the  City  ot  Rhodes.  Bucephalus  in  the  rear. 

7.  His  bearing  on  his  Shoulders  an  Invalid  Soldier. 

8.  His  throwing  the  MS.  composed  by  one  of  his  Officers  to  flatter  him, 
into  the  Hydaspes. 

9 •  The  Contemplation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus. 

10.  The  Delivery  of  the  Ring  to  Perdiccas. 

After  paying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Tavernier 
at  the  altars  of  Alexander,  they  visit  Lahore,  and  the  delicious 
vale  of  Cashmere,  where  Europeans  have  placed  an  ideal  Ely¬ 
sium  f.  They  pass  through  Badakshan,  Kotlan,  and  Saganian, 
and  reach 

“  Samarcand  by  Oxus,  Temir’s  throne,” 

to  which  no  Englishman  has  ever  penetrated.  At  Bokhara  they 
make  a  collection  of  those  fine  fleeces,  so  greedily  bought  in  the 


*  As  he  appears  in  the  bronze  of  Herculaneum. — See  Visconti  Iconographie  Grecque. 
Rois  de  Macedoine.  No.  IV. 

\  isconti  does  not  appear  to  appreciate  sufficiently  the  intaglio  of  Alexander,  with 
the  name  of  Pyrgoteles  inscribed.  It  is  inserted  in  the  preceding  plate. 

t  There  are  four  spots  in  the  East  celebrated  for  the  diversity  and  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  landscape,  the  profusion  and  lusciousness  of  the  fruits,  the  end¬ 
less  variety  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  brilliance  of  the  climate;  to  wit,  the  Rud 
Aileh,  near  Bussora;  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  in  Indostan  ;  the  Ghutah  of  Damascus ; 
and,  what  it  is  believed  eclipses  in  every  respect  the  preceding  three,  the  Soghd 
of  Samarcand. 

L 
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Russian  markets,  and  join  the  caravan  which  transports  those  articles 
of  merchandise  to  Gouriev,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  whence  they  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

Antiphon,  Hippias,  and  Timarchus,  the  two  first  of  the  College 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  last  of  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  have 
sailed  in  the  same  ship  as  Admon  and  his  friends,  to  Calcutta. 
They  separate  from  them  at  that  capital,  and 

“  Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  for  the  isles 
“  Of  Ternat  and  Tidore,” 

coast  Malaya,  and  pass  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  They  penetrate  into 
the  immense  and  unexplored  regions  of  Borneo,  where  they  organize 
splendid  particles  of  mind,  and  feast  their  eyes  with  a  new  crea¬ 
tion.  They  visit  successively  Celebez  and  Gilolo,  ambrosial  islands! 
not  less  inviting  from  the  fragrance  of  their  air,  than  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  their  figure,  and  luxuriant  variety  of  their  prospects. 
They  ascertain  whether  it  be  true  that  the  oran-outangs  light  their 
fires,  boil  their  rice,  make  love  en  Grand  Turc  to  the  ladies  of 
Celebez,  and  afterwards  strangle  them  ;  and  whether  in  the  same 
island 

“  - fell  Upas  sits, 

“  Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  heath  ■” 

the  dreadful  area  around  covered  with  sand,  loose  flints,  and  whitened 
bones. 

They  enter  the  Great  Southern  Ocean,  and  visit  island  after  island, 

•» 

as  they  scour  the  seas  of  Polynesia.  Hippias,  who  is  not  less 
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ambitious  of  exporting,  than  of  importing,  useful  knowledge,  has 
provided  a  bottle  of  vaccine  matter,  to  mitigate  the  miseries  caused 
by  the  small-pox  throughout  the  Australasian  isles*.  They  beware 

*  I  shall  here  introduce,  however  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  an  idea  which  has  struck 
me,  touching  Australasia.  The  great  increase  of  wealth  and  supernumerary  wants 
among  the  higher  classes  in  England,  has  of  late  roused  the  attention  of  some  humane 
individuals  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  administering  to 
the  relief  of  the  most  abject  and  necessitous.  An  author  of  respectability  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  expedient  of  inculcating,  as  much  as  possible,  moral  restraint:  an  idea 
which,  however  creditable  to  his  heart,  will  be  found,  I  fear,  chimerical  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Unless,  indeed,  we  imagine  that  the  society  of  mendicants  are  to  be  inspired 
praeternatu rally  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Porch  ;  or  unless  we  are  to  imagine  English 
Zenos  inculcating  their  doctrines  with  effect  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  Let  us 
see  whether  it  be  not  practicable  to  devise  a  less  chimerical  expedient;  which,  if  it 
will  not  wholly  extirpate  the  misery  of  extreme  want,  may,  at  least,  considerably  palliate 
it.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis,  and  provincial  towns,  be  em¬ 
powered  to  send  annually  a  fixed  number  of  houseless  mendicants,  absolutely  destitute 
of  occupation,  to  rendezvous  on  a  stated  day  at  a  certain  wharf,  to  be  embarked  for 
New  Holland,  and  to  be  furnished  with  axes,  clothes,  fishing-tackle,  and  a  few  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  at  the  national  expense.  Call  their  number  one  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  per  year.  Let  them  be  disembarked  on  the  Australasian  shores. 
Mater  artium  necessitas  would  soon  stimulate  them  to  provide  for  their  wants,  in  a 
country  where  they  will  find  abundance  of  game,  coal,  timber,  and  fertile  soil.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  over  the  poor-houses  would  be  incalculable,  which  already 
press  so  hard  on  the  community,  and  are  but  too  often  the  nests  of  indolence.  The 
advantages  to  the  mendicants  would  be  great,  as  they  would  have  occupation,  and 
sure  prospect  of  meliorating  their  condition  in  a  fine  climate.  The  advantages  to  the 
nation  at  large  would  be  great;  inasmuch  as  the  English  language  would  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  colonies  planted,  a  prospect  of  future  debouches  for  commerce  opened,  and 
a  great  number  of  discontented  children  weaned  from  her  breasts.  The  advantages 
to  Australasia  herself  would  be  great,  for  her  very  scanty  population  would  be 
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ot  the  syrens  of  Otaheite,  and  the  Marquesas,  and  descending 
by  the  coast  of  Chili,  make  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities  in 
Patagonia,  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  enter  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  order  the  captain  of  their  vessel  to  sail  round,  and  meet  them 
at  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  They  ascend 
the  Parana,  and  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Yquasu,  presenting  to  view 
the  unequalled  scene  of  a  river,  of  one  league  in  breadth,  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  foam*.  They  survey  Minas 
Ociaes,  and  the  diamond  district  of  Serra  do  Frio.  They  embark 
on  the  Rio  Tocantines,  and,  descending  that  mighty  stream,  regain 
their  vessel  at  Para. 

While  these  things  are  carried  on  in  the  Asiatic  isles,  and  southern 
continent  of  America,  Critias,  Myson,  and  Euphron,  enter  Africa  by 
Tangiers.  They  journey  over  Atlas,  through  Fez  to  Tafilet,  and 
join  the  caravan  to  Tombucloo.  They  presently  enter  an  ocean 
of  burning  sands,  equalling  thrice  in  extent  the  Mediterranean. 
A  desert  of  supreme  repose!  chequered  here  and  there  with  an 
oasis,  as  the  Atlantic  with  the  A  fores.  They  arrive  at  the  central 
cmpoiium  of  Africa,  and  inquire  into  the  language,  trade,  manners, 
and  population,  of  that  unknown  and  extensive  city.  They  procure 
also  documents  respecting  ./Ethiopia,  and  throw  new  lights  on  the 
connexion  which  anciently  subsisted  between  that  country  and 

increased.  Thus  there  would  be  a  perennial  muddy  stream  of  English  misery  flowing 
into  Australasia;  destined  there  to  be  gradually  filtered,  and  turned  into  the  pure 
fountains  of  comfort.  — But  I  must  return  to  Antiphon  and  his  friends,  whom  I  left  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

*  Dobrizhoffer  and  d’Azara  Voyage  dans  l’Amerique  Meridionale.  Cartes. 
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India.  They  join  one  of  the  annual  caravans  destined  for  Darfhr, 
descend  the  Nile,  and  finally  embark  at  Alexandria  for  Malta, 
where  Marsamuscetta,  with  her  white  towers,  receives  them  in  her 
bosom. 

A\  liile  Critias  and  his  friends  are  thus  occupied,  Cratippus,  of 
the  College  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Ismenus,  of  that  of  the 
l  ine  Arts,  embark  at  Leith  for  Iceland.  They  arrive  at  lleikiavik, 
where  they  are  indefatigable  in  their  inquiries  relative  to  Icelandic 
literature.  They  pass  into  the  Sulphur  Mountains,  to  examine 
the  hissing  jets  of  steam  so  frequent  in  the  Guldbringh  Syssel. 
They  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  alternating  Geyser,  the  most 
remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in  Iceland  :  and,  having  visited 
Skalholt,  see,  by  the  light  of  an  Aurora  Borealis,  the  great  Geysers 
launch  forth  columns  of  boiling  water  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 
They  collect  specimens  of  lavas  from  Hecla,  and  make  for  the 
interior  of  the  island,  where  they  examine  the  volcanic  strata  of 
the  Shaptaa-Jokul,  which  emitted,  in  1783,  a  devastating  eruption, 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  volcanoes.  Having  explored  the 
north-eastern  Syssels,  the  numerous  Icelandic  solfataras,  and  the 
cataracts  of  the  Tun-aa,  they  return  to  their  country  with  port¬ 
folios  rich  with  sublime  scenery,  and  chests  bursting  with  the 
fruits  of  their  mineraloojcal  researches. 

Chares  and  Menippus  make  also  preparations  for  their  northern 
tour.  They  embark  at  Harwich  for  Coetenburgh,  and  arrive  at 
Trolhaetta;  where  the  cataracts  and  sluices,  cut  with  incredible 
toil,  fix  their  attention  for  some  hours.  They  reach  Stockholm, 
embellished  by  the  genius  of  a  northern  Phidias,  and  speed  to 
Upsala,  endeared  to  Chares  by  the  remembrance  of  Linnaeus. 
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They  descend  the  iron  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  reach  the  Falls  of  the 
river  Dahl,  and  coast  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Tornea;  where 
they  see  the  sun,  creeping  in  silent  majesty  along  the  horizon  at 
midnight.  Descending  by  the  eastern  coast  of  the  same  gulf, 
they  stretch  across  Swedish  and  Russian  Finland ;  through  those 
immeasurable  woods  of  weeping  birch,  the  boughs  of  which  hang 
so  elegantly,  and  rustle  to  the  wind  with  so  soft  a  murmur.  They 
pursue  their  journey  by  the  cataracts  of  Imatra*,  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  they  procure  the  necessary  podaroshnas,  and  proceed, 
by  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  to  Vologda;  thence 
through  Viatka  to  Perm,  situated  on  the  Kama,  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  of  the  streams  which  blend  their  waters  with  the  Tartarian 
Volga.  They  descend  the  iron  mines  of  Ekaterinbourg,  and  pro¬ 
cure  specimens  for  the  University  Museum.  Passing  the  Ural 

*  The  Falls  of  Imatra,  situated  N.  W.  two  hundred  miles  of  St.  Petersburgh,  were 
visited  by  the  author  in  March,  1807.  They  are  formed  by  a  violent  rush  of  water,  sud¬ 
denly  contracted  by  granite  rocks.  There  are  also  two  other  Falls  in  European  Russia, 
■well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller:  those  of  the  rivers  Narova  and  Dniepr.  The 
characters  of  each  is  materially  different.  That  at  Imatra  is  a  violent  struggle  of 
contending  waves  between  lofty  banks,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  fir  and 
weeping  birch.  The  Fall  of  the  Narova,  on  the  contrary,  is  precipitous,  and  so 
suddenly  does  the  river  wind,  that  the  spectator  may  stand  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
Fall,  and  immediately  facing  it.  The  finest  aspens  flourish  on  the  island  between  the 
cascades;  and  some  saw-mills  add  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  scene.  The 
thirteen  cataracts  of  the  Dniepr  are  the  most  celebrated.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  his 
imagination  an  immense  river,  double  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London,  foaming 
among  granite  rocks,  not  with  a  loud,  but  sullen  murmur;  the  landscape  neither  varied 
by  hill  nor  tree.  Imatra  presents  an  union  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime;  the  Falls  of 
the  Narova  are  but  little  else  than  simply  beautiful;  while  those  of  the  Borysthenes 
are  merely  sublime. 
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mountains,  they  enter  Siberia,  where  Mineralogy  sits  enthroned. 
They  proceed  through  Tiumen  to  Tobolsk,  where  they  find  streets 
well  laid  out,  a  considerable  fortress,  and  handsome  stone  build¬ 
ings,  unseen  at  St.  Petersburg!].  They  fly,  like  Milton’s  hero,  quite 
“  up  beyond  the  river  Ob,”  and  having  crossed  the  Irtish,  pass 
through  Narym  to  Eniseisk,  situated  on  a  river  scarcely  yielding 
to  the  preceding  two.  They  coast  the  left  bank  of  the  Angara, 
which  rolls  with  violence  a  pellucid  stream  from  the  Baikal  sea*, 
and  reach  Irkoutsk.  Here  they  are  amused  with  the  sight  of 
individuals  of  numerous  nations  transacting  commerce  on  the  Gos- 
tinnoi-Dvor;  of  Kirgis,  Tungoosi,  Kamtchatkadales,  Yakuts,  and 
Uralsky  Cossacks,  blended  with  the  natives  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow,  attired  in  the  dresses,  and  moving  in  the  equipages  of 
London  and  Paris  f.  They  procure  specimens  of  gold  from  the 
mines  of  Nertschinsk;  and  the  Posolsky  monastery  bounds  their 
expedition  eastward.  As  they  reach  the  river  Abanan,  on  their 
return  homewards,  Menippus,  whose  pencil  had  hitherto  been  solely 
employed  in  sketching  landscapes,  animals,  and  costumes,  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  an  antient  tomb,  of  no  contemptible  workmanship, 
the  proof  of  an  extinct  civilization  iji.  They  descend  by  Kousnetsk  to 
Kolyvan,  where  the  silver  mines,  and  rich  marbles,  surpassing  in 
beauty  the  giallo  and  verde  antico ,  engross  their  attention.  The  minor 
branches  of  the  Altaian  chain  form  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 

*  Bell’s  Travels. 

f  Communicated  to  the  author  by  M.  Baikoff,  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  to 
Kiatka  in  1806. 

%  Pallas. 
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immense  and  gloomy  Siberian  savannas.  They  regain  the  Irtish  at 
Tara,  and  descending  the  Tobol,  pass  through  Oufa,  Simbirsk,  and 
lenza;  and,  finally,  reach  the  spot  where  Moscow  was  once  seen 
in  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  magnificence. 

Dexippus  and  Iheophilus,  in  the  mean  time,  embark  for  Havre- 
d e-Grace,  and  proceed  to  Caen,  where  they  are  minute  in  their 
aichilectural  inquiries.  They  visit  Brest,  and  pass  through  Van nes, 
which  Caesar  besieged  with  his  army,  to  Nantes,  called  by  the 
Ticncli  the  eye  of  Britanny,  and  which  resembles  Constantinople, 
as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  They  visit  La  Rochelle, 
which  owes  its  fortifications  to  Vauban,  and  arrive  at  Saintes,  where 
the  Roman  triumphal  aich,  and  amphitheatre,  exercise  their  pencils 
foi  some  days.  They  ascend  the  Pharos  of  Cordouan  during  a  gale, 
and  reach  Bourdeaux,  which  gave  professors  of  philosophy  and 
science  to  Rome  and  Constantinople  in  the  third  century.  They 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  Port  de  la  Lune ,  and  feast  their  eyes 
with  the  harbour,  and  most  elegant  theatre  in  Europe.  They  stand 
by  the  fountain,  celebrated  by  Ausonius,  and  sketch  the  vestio-es 
of  the  amphitheatre  and  palace  of  Gahen.  They  bow  with  reverence 
to  the  spot  where  the  Esprit  des  Loix  was  composed,  and  traversing 
with  rapidity  the  flat  and  insipid  Landes,  enter  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  regale  their  sight  with  the  Pic  du  Midi. 

“  Nor  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 

“  Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania’s  land  from  Gaul !” 

They  proceed  through  the  winding  and  narrow  defiles  to  Bareges  • 
and  having  seen  the  Falls  of  the  Adour  and  Gavigni,  make  the 
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best  of  their  way  to  Perpignan.  Dexippus  is  indefatigable  in  the 
botany  and  mineralogy  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  make  an  excursion 
into  the  volcanic  departments  of  the  Cantal  and  Puy-de-Ddme, 
where  they  see  the  beautiful  sources  of  the  Dordogne  tumbling 
over  basaltic  rocks.  They  survey  Montpellier,  and  the  majestic 
ruins  of  Nemausus. 

“  Paade  duplex  Arelate,  tuas  blanda  hospita  portas,” 

that  Dexippus  and  Theophilus  may  come  in,  and  feast  their  eyes 
with  your  antiquities,  and  their  minds  with  your  history.  Nor  do 
they  forget  the  Phocaean  colony  of  Marseilles*,  which  vied  with 


*  “  Neque  verb  te  Massilia  praetereo,  quae  L.  Flaccum  militem  cognosti ;  cujus 
u  ego  civitatis  disciplinam  atque  gravitatem  non  solum  Graeciae,  sed  haud  scio  an 
“  cunctis  gentibus  anteponendam  dicam:  quae  tarn  procul  &  Graecorum  omnium 
“  regionibus,  disciplinis,  lingu&que  divisa,  edm  in  ultimis  terris  cincta  Gallorum 
u  gentibus,  barbariae  fluctibus  alluatur,  sic  optimatum  consilio  gubernatur,  ut  omnes 
“  ejus  instituta  laudare  facilius  possint,  quam  aemulari.” — Cicero,  Pro  Flac.  c.  26. 

Massilia  was  a  colony  from  Phoci3. 

Caesar  says  it  was  washed  nearly  on  three  sides  by  the  sea:  “  Ferd  ex  tribus  oppidi 
“  partibus  mari  alluitur.”  The  port  was  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  theatre', 
and  was  called  Lacydon1.  Massilia  had  an  acropolis,  in  which  there  were  temples 
consecrated  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  and  Ephesian  Diana3.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  philosophy  in  antiquity;  and  the  Romans  resorted  thither 
to  cultivate  Grecian  literature4.  Agricola  was  educated  in  Massilia,  and  Tacitus  calls 
it  “  locum  graeca  comitate,  et  provincial-!  parsimonia  mixtum,  ac  bene  compositum.” 
But  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  degenerated  under  the  Roman  emperors;  and 


*  Strab.  lib.  iv.  1  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  and  Mela.  lib.  ii. 

3  Strab.  ubi  supra.  4  Ibid.  See  also  d’Anville,  Notice  sur  1’An- 

cienne  Gaule;  who  makes  the  modern  city  of  greater  extent  than  the  ancient. 

M 
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the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  They  measure  the 
ruins  of  the  aqueduct  at  Frejus,  and  enter  Italy  by  the  maritime  Alps. 
“  Lunai  portus  pretium  est  cognoscere ,”  says  Dexippus  to  his  com¬ 
panion  at  Genoa,  “  thither  let  us  tend.”  Passing  through  Pisa, 
Volterra,  and  Sienna,  they  arrive  at  Perugia;  where,  with  Polybius 
and  Livy  in  their  hands,  they  explore  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  glory 
of  Hannibal,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  battle. — As 
they  gain  the  summit  of  the  most  western  ridge,  a  storm  overtakes 
them.  Loud  peals  of  thunder,  re-echoed  from  Soracte,  roll  off,  and 
are  lost  in. uttermost  Apennine;  while  the  rain  descending  in  torrents, 
redoubles  the  fracas  of  the  cascades. — The  clouds  disperse;  every 
leaf,  every  spray  sparkles  with  diamonds,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Campagna  is  before  them  in  brilliant  repose.  Theophilus,  enraptured 
with  the  scene,  exclaims  to  his  companion,  “  Ecce  Tiber !  ecce  Campus 

Martins  t  Let  us,  Dexippus,  not  survey  the  Roman  antiquities 
“  hastily  ;  let  us,  with  Graevius  in  our  hands,  devote  six  months  to  the 
“  pleasing  task.”  In  all  the  assemblies  which  they  frequent,  they  are 
incessant  in  recommending  the  dragging  of  the  Tiber,  which  probably 
buries  in  its  bed  a  whole  world  of  art.  They  set  out  for  Arpino,  where 
they  “  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth,”  and  in  the  island  formed 
by  the  Fibrenus,  still  shaded  with  its  poplars,  read,  with  a  pleasure 
unfelt  before,  that  sublime  composition,  the  De  Naturd  Deorum. 

Theophilus,  whose  veneration  of  the  memory  of  Cicero  has 
grown  up  with  his  growth,  and  increased  with  his  strength,  deter- 

Athenius,  who  flourished  under  Commodus,  describes  the  Massilians  as  sensual 
and  corrupt. — Massilia  was  famed  for  its  constitution,  and  rivalled  Carthage  in 
commercial  enterprise.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  A.  C.  she  sent  forth 
a  1  yttieas  to  explore  the  Ealtic  and  Northern  ocean  ;  while  an  Euthymenes  was 
employed  in  establishing  her  factories  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 
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mines  to  employ  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  excavating 
the  Tusculan,  Asturan,  Cuman,  Formian,  Puteolan,  and  Arpine 
villas.  Dexippus,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  outdone  by 
his  friend,  erects  a  cippus  on  the  site  of  the  Academia,  and  in¬ 
scribes  it  with  the  following  verses  of  Laurea  Tullius : 

“  Quod  tua  Romance  v  index  clarissime  Ungues 
“  Silva  loco  melius  surgere  jussa  viret ; 

“  Atque  Academics  celebratam  nomine  villamT 
“  Nunc  reparat  cultu  sub  potiore  f  etus : 

“  Ilic  etiam  apparent  Ixjmplia  non  ante  repertcc , 

“  LanguicJa  qua  infuso  lamina  rore  levant. 

“  Nimirum  locus  ipse  sui  Ciceronis  honori 
“  Hoc  dedit,  hue  fontes  cbm  pcitefecit  ope. 

“  Ut  quoniam  totum  legit  ur  sine  fine  per  orbem, 

“  Sint  jj/ures,  oculis  qua  medsantur,  aqua.” 


After  passing  a  week  in  philosophic  retirement  at  that  interesting 
spot,  they  travel  through  Isernia,  and  Lucera,  to  Manfredonia, 
where  they  search  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sipontum;  and  the 
murderous  field  of  Cannae,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  tauriform 
Aufidus,  bursts  upon  them,  intent  upon  their  Livy.  At  Bari, 
still  famed  for  its  fisheries,  they  see  some  of  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  and  they  journey  to  Brindisi,  which  robbed 
the  world  of  a  finished  iEneid*.  After  surveying  the  few  vestiges 
\ 

*  The  whole  of  Iapygia  is  low,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  opposite  coast;  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Fenelon, 
“  montrent  encore  un  front  orgueilleux  au  ciel,  apriis  avoir  6te  si  souvent  ecrases  par 
“  la  foudre.” — The  author  can  never  forget  the  effect  of  a  setting  sun  bursting 
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of  Hydruntum,  they  journey  to  Taranto,  once  so  celebrated  for 
its  luxury  and  purple  dyes,  but  now  the  abode  of  a  scanty  and 
indigent  population.  They  inform  themselves  of  its  history,  as 
given  in  the  erudite  diatribe  of  Juvenis,  entitled,  “  Be  Antiquitate 
“  et  'varicl  Fortund  Tarentinorum.”  On  the  banks  ot  the  Galesus, 
they  dwell  with  delight  on  these  lines  of  Horace : 

“  Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
“  Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
“  Mella  decedunt,  viridisque  certal 
“  Bacca  Venafro. 

“  Ver  ubi  longum,  tepidasque  praebet 
“  Jupiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
“  Fertili  Baccbo  minimum  Falernis 
“  Invidet  uvis.” 


They  measure  and  draw  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
Metapontum,  and  ascertain  the  situations  of  lleraclea,  and  the 
effeminate  Sybaris.  They  coast  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  to  Cotrona, 

through  some  stormy  clouds,  and  gilding  the  spires  of  Lecce  and  Brindisi,  as  he 
sailed  from  Trieste  for  Messina,  in  1807,  which  was  heightened  by  the  remembrance 
of  that  interesting  ode  of  Horace,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  approach  the  sublime: 

11  Te  maris  et  terras  numeroque  carentis  arenae 
“  Mensorem  cohibent  Archyta, 

“  Pulveris  exigui  prop&  littus  parva  Matinum 
“  Munera,  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
“  Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 
li  Percurrisse  poluui  morituro.” 
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and  the  solitary  column  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  catches 
their  eyes.  Descending  by  Squillaci,  they  reach  the  antient  Locri 
Epizephyrii;  and,  after  drawing  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  at 
Benevento,  and  passing  successively  through  the  cities  of  Reggio, 
Bivona,  Cosenza,  Policastro,  and  Sorrento,  close  their  labours  at 
Naples. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Syrian  expedition  of  Glyco  and  Dama- 
sippus  prospers.  Eudoxus  and  Lysias,  of  the  College  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  ;  with  Hipparchus  and  Nicander,  of  that  of  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
the  two  first  well  skilled  in  geography,  architecture,  and  botany, 
the  others  in  archaeology  and  drawing,  accompany  them  as  far  as 
Gibraltar,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  towards  Asia  Minor.  Glyco 
and  Damasippus  lose  no  time  in  penetrating  into  both  the  Mau- 
retanias.  They  spring  like  two  young  Numidian  lions  across  the 
river  Mul-ullah,  which  separated  the  territories  of  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus,  and  plant  their  standards  in  Tackumbreet,  built  on  the 
site  of  Siga,  the  metropolis  of  Sypliax,  and  other  Mauretanian 
kings.  They  proceed  to  Arzeu,  the  ancient  Arsenaria,  where  they 
copy  the  numerous  sepulchral  inscriptions.  They  find  the  country 
in  every  respect  interesting,  not  only  from  the  antiquities,  but 
extraordinary  richness  of  the  landscape.  They  journey  to  Sher- 
shell,  the  ancient  Julia  Caesarea,  so  famous  in  history,  and  draw 
the  remains  of  its  aqueduct,  pillars,  capitals,  capacious  cisterns, 
and  beautiful  Mosaic  pavements.  They  travel  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  Atlas,  and  regale  themselves  with  such  figs  as 
Cato  threw  down  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  were  admired  for 
their  size  and  lusciousness.  They  descend  southward  to  Maliana, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  the  cippus,  which  most  probably  stood 
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over  the  ashes  of  the  Great  Pompey*.  They  reach  Thermida, 
where  the  flames  of  the  Jugurthine  war  were  first  kindled.  Hav¬ 
ing  explored  the  ruins  of  Tubusuplus,  Rusucurru,  Igilgilis,  and 
Collops,  with  Sallust  in  their  hands,  they  arrive  at  Cirta,  the 
metropolis  of  Jugurtha,  and  proceed  southward  to  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Lamboesa ;  where  they  draw  the  remains  of  its  forty  gates, 
amphitheatre,  Ionic  temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  beautiful  monop- 
teral  Corinthian  temple.  They  arrive  at  the  site  of  Tebeste,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Bagradas,  and  descending  by  the  right  bank  of 
that  river,  search  for  the  vestiges  of  Sicca  Venerea.  Their  curiosity 
is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  as  they  approach  the  ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage  -p, 

“  Nunc  passim  vix  relliquias,  vix  nomina  servans!” 


*  The  learned  Shaw,  in  commemorating  the  inscription  with  the  name  of  Pompey 
inscribed,  which  he  found  in  Maliana,  most  happily  quotes  the  following  epigram : 

“  Pompeios  juvenes  Asia  atque  Europa,  sed  ipsurn 
“  Terra  tegit  Libi/es,  si  tamen  ulla  tegit. 

“  Quid  mirum  toto  si  spargitur  orbe?  jacere 
“  Uno  non  poterat  tanta  ruina  loco.” 

Martial,  lib.  v.  ep.  75. 

f  The  antiquities  of  Athens  and  Rome  have  exercised  the  skill  of  archaeologists, 
from  the  age  of  Paolo  Manuzio  down  to  the  French  artist  Fauvel.  These  cities  have 
presented  so  great  a  field  for  the  display  of  erudition,  as  almost  wholly  to  have 
diverted  the  attention  of  antiquaries  from  the  consideration  of  Carthage;  a  city  not 
less  interesting  than  either.  I  have  therefore  been  induced  to  undertake  the  following 
essay  on  the  site  and  magnificence  of  the  Punic  capital,  supporting  my  conjectures 
chiefly  by  the  testimonies  of  Strabo,  Appian,  Livy,  Bochart,  and  Shaw. 
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At  Aquilaria,  near  Cape  Bon,  they  find  a  cave  answering  Virgil's 
description,  in  the  first  iEneid  : 


“  Est  in  secessu  longo  locus ;  insula  portum 
“  Efficit  objectu  laterutn,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 


Names  of  the  Punic  Capital. 

It  was  called  Kaccabe  ;  the  etymology  of  which  appears  to  be,  according  to  Bochart, 
head ,  in  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the  horse’s  head  on  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  Dido. 

“  Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
“  Monstrarat  caput  acris  equi.”  JEneid.  i.  v.  442. 

Scaliger  believed  it  was  called  Origo,  but  erroneously.  See  Bochart. 

It  was  called  Chaedreanech1 ;  or,  according  to  Bochart,  Chadreanach*. 

Karthada  was  the  true  Punic  name,  signifying,  the  new  city. 

Of  Karthada  the  Latins  made  Karthago. 

It  was  called  Karchedon  by  the  Greeks;  which,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  is  derived  from  two  Arabic  roots,  signifying  Neapolis,  or  the  new  city. 

It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  also  under  the  name  of  CEnusa3,  from  the  numerous 
vineyards  which  were  planted  in  its  territory. 

The  restored  city  was  called  Adrianopolis*,  from  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  and  after¬ 
wards  Alexandria  Commodiana  Togata,  in  compliment  to  Commodus5. 

Site  and  Splendour  of  the  City. 

Since  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  the  river  Bagradas  (el  Mejerdah)  has 
ejected  such  quantities  of  sand,  as  completely  to  have  filled  the  Cothons,  or  harbours 

*  Plaut.  in  Paenul.  act.  v.  sc.  2.  1  Chanaan,  i.  c.  24.  3  Steph.  Byzant. 

*  JE1.  Spartian.  in  vit.  Adrian.  iEl.  Lamprid.  in  Commod. 
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I  rangitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos. 
Ilinc  atque  bine  vastae  rupes,  geminique  minantur 


to  the  north.  A  small  village,  called  el  Mena ,  in  the  Tunisian  dialect  signifying  po/tf, 
now  occupies  the  position  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  of  Carthage.  The  river  itself  has 
altered  its  course.  It  formerly  was  disembogued  by  two  mouths,  between  the  city, 
and  Castra  Corneliana,  or  Seipio’s  camp  ;  but  it  now  flows  in  the  rear  of  that  general’s 
position,  and  almost  washes  the  walls  of  Atica,  or  Utica;  signifying,  according  to 
Bochart,  the  old  city \  The  traveller,  who  visits  the  site  of  Carthage,  must  bear  this 

in  mind,  or  he  will  be  unable  to  reconcile  the  present  appearance  with  the  statements 
of  the  ancient  historians. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  pledge  myself  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  annexed  chart. 

I  only  profess  to  have  drawn  it  from  the  scanty  data  afforded  by  Appian,  Livy, 
and  Shaw. 

Karthada  stood  on  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus,  in 
breadth  sixty  stadia,  or  seven  English  miles  and  a  half7.  The  entrances  to  the  city 
weie  fortified  by  military  works8,  and  the  other  walls  were  washed  by  the  sea9.  The 
wall  which  defended  the  isthmus  was  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  and  constructed 
of  large  squaie  stones  °.  It  was  forty  cubits,  or  sixty  English  feet  in  height 'h  It  was 
capaciously  vaulted ;  and  in  the  lower  part  there  were  receptacles  for  three  hundred 
elephants ;  in  the  second  story,  stabling  for  four  thousand  horses,  with  lofts  for 
hay  and  corn;  and  above  these,  barracks  for  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  four 
thousand  cavalry.  So  vast  a  military  apparatus,  observes  Appian,  was  contained 
in  the  walls  alone!  This  wall,  moreover,  was  flanked  by  towers,  each  separated  by 
an  interval  of  two  acres.  They  were  thirty  cubits,  or  forty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  were  separate  from  the  walls11.  Scipio  was  unable  to  batter  these  fortifications 


* 

8 

11 

12 


Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  7  Appian  and  Strab.  lib.  xvii. 

Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  75.  9  Appian.  IO  Ibid. 

Diodor.  Eclog.  ii.  and  Oros.  lib.  iv.  c.  22. —  Appian  says  it  was  thirty  cubits. 4 
Appian. 
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“  In  coelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
“  iEquora  tuta  silent;  turn  silvis  scena  coruscis 


with  effect,  though  he  employed  two  rams  of  such  immense  size,  that  each  was 
worked  by  three  thousand  men.  One  of  these  towers,  belonging  to  a  private  citizen, 
not  being  sufficiently  guarded,  he  got  possession  of,  aud  threw  beams  from  it  to 
the  walls,  making  a  passable  bridge,  by  which  his  troops,  after  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  ramparts,  entered  Megara,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  take  refuge  in 
Byrsa'1. 

Karthada  was  divided  into  three  quarters :  to  wit,  Byrsa,  Megara,  and  Cothon, 
or  the  docks.  According  to  Eutropius,  Byrsa,  the  original  city  founded  by  Dido, 
was  a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  central,  but  inclined 
towards  the  south.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  thirty  cubits  in  height, 
except  in  the  part  adjoining  Cothon,  where  there  was  only  one  wall  common  to 
each  quarter'4. 

There  were  three  streets  which  led  from  the  forum  in  Megara  to  the  summit  of 
Bvrsa,  or  the  acropolis.  One  of  them  was  called  Coelestis.  They  consisted  of  lofty 
houses,  from  which  the  Romans  were  assailed,  as  they  attempted  to  reach  the 
summit.  There  were  narrow  alleys,  which  divided  these  houses  transversely  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Romans  got  possession  of  the  lower  buildings,  they  attacked  the 
contiguous,  by  throwing  rafters  from  the  roofs ;  thus  constructing  practicable  bridges 
across  the  alleysis.  In  Byrsa,  according  to  Silius  Italicus,  (though  the  testimonies 
of  poets,  with  regard  to  topography,  are  at  best  suspicious),  stood  the  Temple  of 
Elissa,  or  Dido.  —  But  the  great  ornament  of  the  acropolis,  as,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
city,  was  the  Temple  of  Alsculapius.  It  stood  on  the  loftiest  situation,  and  was 
approached  by  sixty  steps.  Here  the  senate  assembled,  when  they  were  to  discuss 
affairs  of  importance;  and  here  it  was  that  audience  was  given  by  night  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Perseus18.  Of  such  vast  dimensions  was  this  building,  that,  whert 
the  city  was  captured,  fifty  thousand  persons  took  refuge  in  it  lor  seven  days.  I 

u  Appian.  14  Strab.  lib.  xvii.  and  Oros.  lib.  iv.  c.  22. 

,s  Appian.  16  Liv.  lib.  xli.  c.  27. 

N 
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“  Desuper,  horrentique  atruin  nemus  imminet  umbra. 
“  Fronte  sub  ad  versa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 


imagine  it  to  have  been  larger  than  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agrigentum, 
tbe  ruins  of  which  fill  every  spectator  with  amazement. 

Contiguous  to  Byrsa  was  the  quarter  called  Cothon17,  or  the  docks.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts:  one  was  appropriated  to  the  merchants;  the  other  to  the  republic. 
They  communicated  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sea,  by  a  common  mouth, 
which  was  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  guarded,  like  the  port  at  Syracuse,  with  an 
iron  chain.  The  outer,  or  mercantile  harbour,  was  square  in  form,  and  surrounded 
by  taverns,  for  the  convenience  of  sailors,  and  the  transaction  of  commerce.  The 
inner,  or  government  harbour,  was  circular  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  there  was  an 
island,  also  circular,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Strabo.  It  was  faced  with  stone, 
and  perforated  all  round  with  docks,  capable  of  receiving  two  hundred  and  tw'enty- 
two  vessels.  Above  these  there  were  places  for  the  manufacture  of  military  weapons 
and  naval  stores.  The  docks,  both  in  the  island,  and  sides  of  the  government- 
harbour,  must  have  presented  a  magnificent  appearance;  for,  according  to  Appian, 
they  were  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns18.  The  port-admiral  could  see  from  the 
island  any  vessel  approaching  the  harbour;  but  the  docks  were  not  discernible  to 


17  I  find  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  places  the  probable  situation  of  Cothon  S.  E. 
Surely  the  circumstance  of  the  Tunisian  village  el  Mer&a,  signifying  ■port,  and  looking 
to  the  North,  or  nearly  so,  is  a  strong  argument  against  his  conjectures.  Shaw, 
who  surveyed  the  ground  with  at  least  as  erudite  an  eye  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
believes  the  docks  were  situated  as  they  appear  in  the  annexed  chart.  The  latter 
gentleman,  in  his  chorographical  ideas,  appears  to  have  forgotten  what  a  change  the 
site  of  Carthage  must  have  experienced  from  the  drifting  of  the  sand  by  the  Levant 
winds,  and  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  Bagradas.  See  the  Itincruire  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  tom.  i.  p.  289* 

18  I  have  endeavoured  to  restore,  from  the  description  of  Appian,  the  interior 
of  the  government-dock  in  the  annexed  vignette,  in  which  a  vessel  is  introduced 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  Hannibal. 
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“  Intus  aquas  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 

“  Nympharum  domus.”  JEneid,  lib.  i.  v.  159. 


any  one  at  sea;  neither  could  the  merchants,  from  the  outer  harbour,  observe  what 
was  going  on  there,  for  it  was  separated  by  a  double  wall.  If  they  had  business 
in  the  city,  they  reached  the  gates  without  entering,  or  seeing  the  naval  arsenal 
of  the  republic.  Round  the  commercial  port,  and  close  to  the  city  walls,  there 
was  an  elevated  and  spacious  quay  for  the  landing  of  goods,  which  Scipio  attacked 
and  took.  The  forum  was  adjoining  the  port;  so  was  the  senate-house,  where 
Mago  displayed  the  bushels  of  rings  won  at  Cannae19.  Near  the  forum  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  golden  statue. 

Megara,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  isthmus,  was 
laid  out  in  villas,  gardens,  and  canals.  We  learn  this  from  Appian,  who  relates 
that  Scipio,  afraid  of  the  ambuscades  in  that  quarter,  halted  for  a  day.  The  circuit 
of  the  whole  city  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  about  forty-five  English 
miles10;  which  is,  perhaps,  credible;  for,  according  to  Fionas"  and  Orosius,  it  was 
seventeen  days  burning11,  though  the  Romans  applied  fire  every  where.  The  last- 
mentioned  author  states,  that  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  was  so  inveterate,  as  to 
induce  them  to  take  the  trouble  to  reduce  to  powder  the  very  stones  of  the  walls13. 

It  is  probable  that  no  circumstance  in  history  so  nearly  parallels  the  burning  of 
Carthage  as  the  late  conflagration  of  Moscow,  which  must,  indeed,  have  raged  with 
no  less  fury. 

“  Non  aliter  quam  si  immissis  ruat  hostibus  omnis 
“  Karthago,  aut  antiqua  Tyxos  ;  flammaeque  furentes 
“  Culmina  perque  hominum  volvantur,  perque  Deorum !” 

JEneid,  lib.  iv.  v.  669. 

19  Polyb.  lib.  xv.  c.  12. 

10  In  the  annexed  chart  I  have  followed  Strabo ;  whose  testimony,  however,  differs 
widely  from  the  statements  of  Livy,  Eutropius,  and  Orosius.  He  having  been  a 
professed  geographer,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  informed  himself  with 
accuracy  respecting  so  celebrated  a  spot  as  Carthage. 

11  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  11  Lib.  iv.  c.  23.  13  Lapidibus  in  pulverem  comminutis. 
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Near  the  site  of  Clybea,  they  cross  the  river  into  which  Masi- 
nissa  plunged,  and  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned, 

Arezzo,  who  wrote  an  account  of  ancient  Sicily,  mentions  that  the  Carthaginians 
procured  their  materials  for  building  from  Lilybaeum;  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Marsala  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  slightest  traces  of  stone  quarries 2+. 
Of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  scarce  a  vestige  remains.  To  the  S.  E.  of  el  Mersa,  the 
modern  Tunisian  village,  there  are  the  traces  of  a  Cothon,  which  Shaw  thinks  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  new'  port,  which  the  Carthaginians  built  after  Scipio  had 
blocked  up  the  old25.  This  is  all,  I  suspect,  that  can  remain  of  the  first  Carthage; 
but  of  the  restored  city  there  are  the  traces  of  some  rooms  inlaid  with  tesselated 
pavement,  some  cisterns,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  a  large  aqueduct26. 

The  second  Carthage  must  have  been  a  considerable  colony ;  for  Ausonius  ranks  it 
next  to  Constantinople  in  his  little  poem  de  Claris  Urbibns.  With  regard  to  the 
population  of  the  first  city,  Strabo  estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the 
period  of  the  destruction  by  Scipio,  at  seven  hundred  thousand  ;  which  is  probably 
underrated,  for  Agrigentum  contained  eight  hundred  thousand,  so  did  Syracuse ; 
but  neither  attained  the  size,  the  power,  the  importance  of  Carthage. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  schools  of  philosophy  and  Grecian  literature  at 
Carthage.  Hanno  and  Himilco  wrote  a  memoir  of  their  expedition  into  Spain, 
A.  C.  400 27 « 

Clitomachus,  a  disciple  of  Carneades,  was  born  there;  his  real  name  was 


24  iElian,  in  his  eleventh  book,  relates,  that  a  Sicilian  could  distinguish  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  and  count  the  enemy’s  fleet 
as  it  was  sailing  from  port.  During  my  tour  in  Sicily,  A.  D.  1808,  I  ascertained 
this  to  be  a  fiction  ;  for,  though  the  atmosphere  was  cloudless,  not  even  wras  the 
Promontorium  Apollinis  discernible. 

25  Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

26  There  is  a  memoir  on  the  antiquities  of  the  second  Carthage  in  vol.  xiv.  of 
th  e  Arcliaeologia. 

27  Ortiz,  Histor’a  de  Espana,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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alter  his  liight  from  Bocchar.  They  transcribe  the  numerous  in¬ 
scriptions,  which  the  learned  Shaw  left  uncopied  in  the  ruins  of 
Neapolis,  Adrumetum,  and  Aphrodisium. 

Asdrubal.  Appian  relates,  that  a  king  of  the  Masuli  sent  his  son  to  be  there  educated. 
And  we  know  from  Plutarch,  that  Hannibal  wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Manlius  Vulso  in  Greek.  That  celebrated  general  also  outwitted  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  at  Ephesus,  in  a  disputation  relative  to  the  duties  of  statesmen  and 
commanders  \  I  he  library  of  Hiempsal  furnished  Sallust  with  documents19.  Pliny 
speaks  highly  of  an  agricultural  treatise  by  Mago,  in  twenty-eight  books,  which 
was  rendered  into  Latin  by  one  Syllanus30.  In  the  fifth  act  of  the  Paenulus  of  Plautus, 
there  is  a  specimen  preserved  of  Punic  poetry  in  rhime. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  we  have  abundant  proofs  that  architecture  flourished 
at  Carthage;  and  we  may  infer  that  sculpture  there  attained  a  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  for  Boethus,  eminent  for  his  works  in  relief,  was  a  Carthaginian31.  He 
executed  a  statue  for  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Elis31.  The  Carthaginians  probably 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  glyptic  art;  for  Winckelmann  notices  two  or  three 
gems  in  the  cabinet  of  Stosch,  with  Punic  characters  inscribed33.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  any  medals  of  the  first  Carthage  are  transmitted  to  us:  we  may, 
however,  conclude  that  they  were  very  fine ;  for  the  Carthaginian  coins  struck  in 
Sicily,  some  of  which  I  saw  in  a  cabinet  at  Catania,  are  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Syracusan  in  execution,  which  surpass  those  of  Hellas  for  the  elegance  and  finish 
of  their  designs.  They  generally  represent  a  profile  of  Proserpine,  with  the  horse’s 
head  on  the  reverse.  Livy  mentions  a  silver  buckler,  on  which  was  worked  the 
portrait  of  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal3*;  and  Scaliger  says,  that  the  Romans 
employed  Punic  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  their  choicest  articles  of  furniture35. 
The  Carthaginian  tanneries  were  also  celebrated. 


13  Plutarch  in  Flamin.  19  Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurthin.  sub  initio.  30  Plin.  lib.  xviii.  c.  S. 
31  Cicero  mentions  two  vases  of  this  artist,  which  Verres  swindled  from  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Lilybaeum. 

31  Pausan.  33  Winckel.  Hist,  de  l’Art,  tom.  i.  p.  200. 

34  Lib.  xxv.  c.  30.  35  Scaliger  in  Varron, 
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Glyco,  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  throwing  light  on 
the  Carthaginian  history,  is  particularly  attentive  to  the  Punic 

If  we  institute  a  comparison  between  London,  and  its  great  prototype  Carthage36, 
we  may,  I  think,  infer: 

1.  That  its  extent,  if  Strabo  does  not  exaggerate,  was,  at  least,  double  that  of 
London. 

2.  That  the  advantages,  in  point  of  government,  society,  domestic  comfort,  and 
disposition  of  private  dwellings,  are  vastly  on  the  side  of  London. 

3.  That  Carthage  was  superior  in  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  public  works, 
docks,  and  temples. 

4.  That  London,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  only  eclipsed  Carthage  by  its 
bridges,  which,  indeed,  the  situation  of  the  Punic  capital  did  not  require. 

5.  That  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Carthage  was  not,  at  least,  equal  in  point 
of  commercial  enterprise;  for,  though  London  commands  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  when  Carthage  flourished,  the  mariner’s  compass  was 
not  known ;  and  the  art  of  ship-building  being  then  comparatively  rude,  we  may 
doubt  whether  it  be  greater,  those  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  to  plough 
the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  secure  vessels,  improved  by  the  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  of  ages,  than  to  navigate  the  seas  from  the  Theon  Ochema,  and 
thence  to  the  Cassiterides,  in  fragile  quadriremes,  without  chart  or  compass. 

36  The  author  of  the  Traite  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  seems  to  believe  that 
England  received  her  first  ideas  of  civilization  from  Carthage,  and  relates  it  in 
the  following  sarcastic  manner: 

“  Cornouailles  requt,  peut-etre,  dtis  cette  epoque  reculee,  un  supplement  de 
“  population;  au  moins  lui  donnerent-ils  les  premiers  le§ons  de  trafic;  et  e’est  ainsi 
“  que  les  Carthaginois  preparerent  sa  civilisation.  Seroit-ce  eux  aussi  qui  dans 
“  les  temps  les  plus  rapproches  du  desastre  de  Sagonte,  auroient  apporte  a  l’Angle- 
“  terre,  en  achevant  son  education,  le  germe  de  cette  foi  P unique,  de  cette  avidite 
“  exclusive,  qui  depuis  un  siecle  surtout,  ne  lui  a  valu  que  la  malediction  de  l’Europe?” 

The  above  is  written  with  the  virulence  of  a  politician,  not  with  the  candour  of  an 
historian. 
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dialect.  They  ascend  the  mountain  of  Zow-wan,  whence  Aga- 
thocles  feasted  his  cruel  eye  with  the  view  of  the  territories  of  the 
Adrumetines  and  Carthaginians.  They  stretch  across  to  Kairwan, 


G.  That,  as  a  fighting  naval  power,  taking  the  same  circumstances  into  consideration, 
the  superiority,  probably,  is  on  the  side  of  London. 

7.  That,  as  a  military  power,  it  is  likely  that  Carthage  had  the  pre-eminence.  For, 
though  England  has  supported  for  a  longer  period  her  military  character,  and  has 
distinguished,  and  does  distinguish  herself  by  a  great  variety  of  heroic  achievements 
by  land,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  individual  has  yet  appeared  in  Great 
Britain,  I  had  almost  said  in  the  whole  world,  at  all  comparable  to  Hannibal;  nor 
has  any  exploit,  in  our  military  annals,  been  yet  executed,  equal  in  brilliance  to 
his  Italian  expedition. 


''TTmAGNA  KAB.THA.GO  Eiloaaoqr 
\\ !  MTiOB.  ITAXIAE  RVJj^fs  f 
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the  ancient  Vicus  Augusti,  where  they  see  the  most  magnificent 
mosque  in  Barbary,  supported  by  five  hundred  granite  columns. 
They  draw  with  accuracy  the  tower  of  Salecto,  supposed  to  be 
the  Rus  urbanurn  of  Hannibal,  where  that  consummate  captain 
embarked  after  his  flight  from  Carthage*.  They  explore  and 
measure  the  immense  ruins  of  Tysdrus,  scarcely  equalled  even  in 
Italy ;  and  the  remains  of  its  spacious  amphitheatre,  consisting  of 
sixty-four  arches,  with  four  orders  of  columns,  one  above  another, 
occupy  their  pencils  for  some  days.  They  journey  to  Spaitla,  the 
ancient  Sufetula,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Barbary 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  ruins ;  where  they  see  a  sumptuous  trium¬ 
phal  arch  with  lesser  ones  on  each  side;  a  beautiful  portico, 
which  leads  to  a  spacious  court,  bounded  by  three  Corinthian 
temples,  with  their  columns,  pediments,  and  entablatures,  entire. 
They  measure  the  lofty  arch,  and  delineate  the  numerous  mau- 
solea  of  Colonia  Scillitana,  and  reach  the  ruins  of  Thunodrunum, 
which,  like  Pompeii,  exhibit  a  Roman  street,  with  the  walls  of 
several  houses  entire.  They  pass  through  Thala,  whither  Jugurtha 
fled  when  defeated  by  Melellus,  and  descend,  by  the  Tritonia  Palus, 
to  the  baths  of  Tacapk ;  the  remains  of  which  prove  how  much 
they  were  frequented  by  the  Roman  colonists  in  Africa.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Bochart,  they  survey  Tripoli,  and 
enter  the  Cyrenaica,  by  the  altars  of  the  Philaeni,  immortal  examples 
of  patriotism!  They  ascertain  whether  any  monuments  exist  of 

*  Quum  equi,  quo  in  loco  jussi  erant  praesto  fuissent,  nocte  via  cita,  regioncm 
quandam  agri  Vocani  transgressus,  postero  die,  mane  inter  Acillam  et  Thapsum,  ad 
suam  turrim  pervenit,  ibi  eum  parata  extructaque  remigio  excepit  navis. — Liv.  xxxiii. 
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the  ancient  Cyrene ;  once  a  school  of  philosophy,  and,  of  the  African 
cities,  only  second  to  Carthage  in  importance ;  and  if  there  be  an}’’ 
truth  in  the  existence  of  the  petrified  city  of  Ras  Sein.  They 
descend  by  Catabathinos  to  Alexandria,  coast  with  rapidity  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  and  presently  enter  the  territory  of  that  enterprising 
nation,  which  established  so  many  of  the  maritime  colonies,  from 
Rhinocorura  to  the  Cassiterides,  from  the  extremities  of  the  Euxine, 
to  the  “  immense,  and  silver-rooted  fountains  of  the  Tartessus*.” 
They  journey  to  Bethlehem,  which  they  have  been  taught  to  venerate 
from  their  cradles,  and  having  examined  the  ruins  of  Eleutheropolis, 
enter  the  sacred  city,  where  innumerable  recollections  crowd  upon 
their  minds.  As  they  stand  on  the  spot,  where,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  Julian  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  Glyco,  whose 
insatiate  love  for  the  truth  had  compelled  him  at  college  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  dogmas  of  every  philosopher,  from  Thales,  down  to  the 
fat  northern  hog  of  Epicurus’  stye,  thus  addresses  his  companion : 
“  What  say  you,  Damasippus,  to  assembling  the  workmen,  and 

*  TtffTHffOu  1 Tafa  7T))/af  a7reifovas  a^yv^o^ov;. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  river  Xenil  pouring  its  rapid  current  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  propriety  of  the  epithets  in  the  above  verse 
of  Stesichorus. 

Of  the  seven  nations  visited  by  the  author,  there  is  no  tract  of  country  which 
he  has  surveyed  with  such  pleasure  as  the  vale  of  Granada;  and  he  is  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Gongora: 

“  Si  entre  aquellas  ruinas,  y  despojos, 

“  Que  enriquece  Xenil,  y  Darro  bana, 

“  Tu  memoria  no  fue  alimento  mio; 

“  Nunca  merezcan  mis  ausentes  ojos 
“  Ver  tus  muros,  tus  torres,  y  tu  rio, 

«  Tu  llano,  y  sierra,  o  Patria!  o  flor  de  Espana!” 

O 
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“  collecting  the  materials?  Let  us  see  whether  the  place  will  appear 
“  to  us,  as  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  4  with  dreadful  faces  throng’d, 
“  and  fiery  arms/  The  expense,  it  is  true,  will  be  ruinous  to  us 
both;  but  we  are  rich,  and  the  truth  who  would  not  purchase 
“  with  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind  ?” — “  Away  with  the  pre¬ 
posterous  idea!”  cries  Damasippus  with  indignation;  44  I  would 
have  you,  my  friend,  look  to  your  heart,  and  build  therein 
“  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.”  Glyco  remains  motionless  for  some 
minutes,  with  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  firmament,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  arguments  of  his  friend,  and 
revokes  his  proposal.  They  prepare  materials  for  a  chart  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  collect,  first,  the  Phoenician  names  ;  secondly,  the  Hebrew ; 
thirdly,  the  Greek;  and,  fourthly,  the  modern.  They  cross  the  River 
Jordan,  and  having  ascended  the  dreary  mountains  which  bounded  the 
territory  of  the  Ammorites,  presently  come  in  sight  of  their  main  object, 
the  Seleucian  Pella,  situated  like  the  Macedonian,  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jabbok.  They  carefully 
delineate,  and  measure  these  proud  ruins,  which  attest  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Seleucidae.  They  traverse  Tabor,  and  draw  the 
remains  of  the  Ionic  temple  still  seen  between  Ptolemais  and  Sidon. 
Their  expectations  become  strongly  excited,  as  they  approach  the 
spot  whence  Tyre*  once  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

*  TO  THE  LORD  BYRON. 

Byron  !  whose  soul  the  sacred  sisters  fire, 

P arnassus’  fount  who  has  not  quaff'd  in  vain, 

Accept  this  trivial  toil,  and  look  how  Tyre 
Bruv’d from  her  steadfast  hold  the  boisterous  main : 

That  mart,  which  Pella's  headstrong  youth  withstood, 

Which  almost  made  him  cool  his  boiling  blood 

O  / 

And  heartily  repent  him  of  his  ire. 
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They  dart  into  the  black  cedar  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  cool 
their  blood,  fermenting  with  African  and  Syrian  suns.  They 


Let  not  vain  cares ,  nor  heart-consuming  pain, 

Thy  ardour  quench,  nor  damp  thy  Muse's  wing ; 

With  melancholy  phantoms  war  amain ; 

Ihe  world  s,  to  most,  of  woe  a  plenteous  spring; 

A  struggle  from  the  hovel  to  the  thr  one, 

Severe  for  those,  who  poignant  feelings  own, 

And  strive,  like  thee,  in  mind  a  recompense  to  gain. 

So  fares  the  bird  of  Jove,  when  through  the  night 
1  hat  sits  upon  some  mountains  sullen  brow, 

Joyless  at  first  he  steers  his  feeble  flight, 

But  quickly  spurns  the  mists  that  roll  below 
— Bursts  through  disparting  clouds  the  golden  ray — 
Upward  he  springs  to  greet  the  Cod  of  day, 

And  revel  in  the  argent  fields  of  light. 


Names  of  the  Phoenician  Capital. 

Tyre  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  Syrians,  under  the  names 
Sor,  Zor,  Tsor,  Tzor',  signifying  rock,  indicative  of  its  situation;  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  from  Sar,  the  Phoenician  name  of  the  fish,  which  yielded  the  purple 
dye,  for  which  it  was  so  celebrated1. 

It  was  called  Anatha3. 

The  Carthaginians  called  it  Sar4. 


IJochart,  and  Shaw. 

4  Rader  in  Quint.  Curt. 


*  I  find  Sir  W.  Drummond  writes  Tsur. 
3  Steph.  Byzant. 
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trace  from  the  source  the  ruddy  waters  of  Adonis,  which  remind 

The  Greeks  termed  it  Turos,  of  which  the  Latins  made  Tyrus.  It  was  known 

to  the  latter  also  by  the  name  of  Sarra5 6. 

The  modern  hamlet,  occupying  its  site,  is  named  Sur  . 

The  annexed  chart  is  copied,  with  some  slight  additions,  from  that  of  M.  Barbie 
du  Bocage.  At  the  same  time  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
dimensions  of  new  Tyre,  or  the  city  in  the  island.  He  makes  the  whole  circumference 
about  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet;  or,  perhaps,  if  we  include  the  sinuosities  of 
the  shores,  eleven  thousand!  The  statement  of  the  learned  Rader,  a  commentator 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  is  widely  different  indeed;  for  he  makes  the  circumference  of 
the  island  no  less  than  nineteen  miles7.  This  certainly  corresponds  better  with 
our  ideas  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Tyre.  For,  if  we  refer  to  either  of  the 
historians  who  have  noticed  the  population,  at  the  period  of  the  saccage  of  Alexander, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  conceive  how  so  great  a  number  of  persons  could  have  been 
contained  by  walls,  enclosing  so  small  a  space  as  that  assigned  by  Barbie  to  Tyre.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Shaw  is  so  scanty  in  his  remarks  on  this  city.  There  is  another 
point,  which  I  do  not  think  Barbie  has  clearly  adjusted.  He  continues  the  walls  of 
Paljetyros,  so  far  as  to  enclose  the  ground  opposite  to  the  island.  Now  Strabo  says 
expressly,  that  Paltetyros  was  thirty  stadia,  or  three  English  miles  and  three  quarters 
from  the  island8;  and  d’Anville,  with  his  usual  love  of  accuracy,  has  followed  him  in 
his  chart  of  Palestine.  — Nevertheless,  out  of  respect  to  the  industry  and  talents 


5  Aul.  Cell.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  and  Virgil,  “  Sarrano  ostro.” 

6  Shaw’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  and  d’Anville  “  Orbis  Romani  Pars  Orientalis.” 

7  Rader  in  Quint.  Curt.  Pliny,  indeed,  makes  the  circuit  of  Tyre  twenty-two 
stadia  ;  but  he  probably  described  the  restored  city,  not  as  it  was  before  Alexander 
captured  it.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  statements, 
is  to  imagine  that  the  island  was  enlarged  by  artificial  methods ;  and  Wells  appears  to 
incline  to  this  opinion.  See  his  Geography  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  340.  So  does 

MaundrelL 

8  Strab.  xvi. 
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them  of  the  tale  of  Thammuz,  commemorated  in  these  brilliant 
lines  : 

“  Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur’d 
<(  The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
“  In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer’s  day ; 

“  While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
“  Ran  purple  to  the  sea.” 


of  M.  Barbie,  I  have  not  ventured  to  alter  his  ideas :  not,  however,  without  recom¬ 
mending  some  future  traveller  to  bear  in  mind  the  testimonies  of  Shaw  and  d’Anville. 

It  is  probable  that  Barbie  has  followed  Pliny. 

“  - adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.” 

The  origin  of  this  distinguished  city,  like  that  of  all  others,  which  lay  claim  to 
remote  antiquity,  is  obscured  by  contradiction  and  fable.  According  to  Josephus9, 
it  was  founded  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  We  must  infer  from  this,  that  he  means  Palaetyros,  or  the  old  city; 
for,  in  another  place'0,  he  says  that  the  city  was  built  by  Hiram,  the  friend  and 
cotemporary  of  Solomon.  According  to  Quintus  Curtius”,  both  Ty  e  and  Sidon 
were  founded  by  Agenor;  in  fabulous  story  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya. 

According  to  Justin,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon 

Stephanus,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  it  built  by  Tyrus,  the  son  of  one  Phoenix, 
and  the  grandson  of  Agenor13. 

The  city  in  the  island  had  two  ports :  one,  the  greater,  or  inner  harbour ;  which  was 


9  Joseph,  lib.  viii.  10  Contra  Apion.  11 *  Lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

11  Lib.  xviii.  c.  3. — The  testimony  of  Justin  is  evidently  the  best,  for  it  is  sup¬ 

ported  by  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  calls  Tyre  the  “  daughter  of  Sidon.” 

ch.  xxiii.  v.  12. 

13  Steph.  Byzant. 
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At  Laodicea  they  see  numerous  porphyry  and  granite  columns  ; 
and  many  of  the  sarcophagi  to  the  north  of  the  city  they  remove, 
to  be  shipped  for  the  University  Museum. 

lashed  by  so  dangerous  a  sea,  that  vessels  frequently  were  wrecked  therein  :  the  other 
was  called  the  outer,  or  Egyptian  harbour,  and  was  the  most  secure. 

In  the  island  there  were  houses  higher  than  those  of  Rome’4.  The  city  was  liable 
to  earthquakes15.  It  was  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel,  eight  stadia,  or 
one  mile  in  width16.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  which  was  built  of  large  stones,  cemented  with  mortar'7.  It  had  temples, 
dedicated  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Venus,  the  Thasian  Hercules,  Apollo,  and 
Saturn,  in  which  human  victims  were  sacrificed'8.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  roofed 
with  cedars  from  Lebanon,  and  Hiram  placed  in  it  a  column  of  gold.  That  prince 
demolished  the  old  temples  and  built  them  anew.  When  Herodotus  was  at  Tyre, 
he  saw  columns  of  gold,  and  cippi  of  emeralds'9.  The  Carthaginians  presented  to 
the  Tyrians  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  they  plundered  from  the  Sicilian  city 
Gela“.  Paloetyros  was  three  stadia  from  the  sea1' :  in  it  there  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  of  older  date  than  that  in  the  island.  It  had  a  port  within  the 
walls,  and  a  stream  flowed  in  the  middle  of  the  city11.  Of  all  the  deities,  Hercules 
obtained  the  highest  veneration  among  the  Tyrians13.  Sundry  passages  in  the 
Prophets  do  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants14.  They 
were  very  selfish,  sensual,  and  avaricious;  they  were  also  great  cowards15.  They 
could,  however,  occasionally  be  jocose  in  the  hour  of  danger;  for,  when  Alexander 
attacked  their  city,  they  asked  him  ironically,  whether  he  had  greater  power  than 


*4  Strab.  lib.  xvi.  15  Ibid. 

17  Herodot.  Euterp. 

19  Herodot.  ubi  supra. 

11  Scylax  Caryand. 

23  Diodor.  Quint.  Curt,  and  Arrian. 
15  St.  Cyrill.  in  Isaiam. 


16  Scylax,  as  corrected  by  Sainte-Croix. 

18  Menander  of  Ephesus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus. 

10  Diodor.  lib.  xii. 

11  Scylax. 

14  See  especially  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah. 
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They  embark  for  Famagosta  in  Cyprus,  visit  and  delineate  the 
ruins  ot  Amathus  and  Paphos,  cross  over  to  Crete,  and  having 
penetrated  to  Mount  Ida,  and  examined  the  ruins  of  Gnossus, 

Neptune;  “  mais  Us  changerent  bientot  de  langage,”  as  St.  Croix  observes,  when  they 
saw  that  prince  tearing  up  the  cedars  from  Lebanon,  and  the  foundations  of  Palaetyros, 
to  construct  his  dike16.  The  Sidonian  and  Tyrian  mechanics  were  excellent27,  and 
they  were  put  in  requisition  by  Solomon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

AVith  regard  to  the  population,  we  may  Infer  that  it  was  very  considerable ;  for, 
when  Alexander  sacked  Tyre,  eight  thousand  were  put  to  the  sword,  according  to 
Arrian;  according  to  Diodorus,  seven  thousand;  and,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
six  thousand:  there  were  made  thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  if  we  believe  Diodorus ; 
if  Quintus  Curtius,  fifteen;  and  if  Arrian,  thirty  thousand.  Two  thousand  were 
crucified  on  the  strand,  by  order  of  the  Macedonian  tyrant.  The  Sidonians  redeemed 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes;  and  the  residue,  which  was 
considerable,  took  refuge  in  Carthage28. 

Principal  Colonies  of  Tyre. 

Atica,  or  Utica,  eldest  daughter  of  Tyre29. 

Leptis. 

Karthada,  or  Carthage. 

Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

Gadir  or  Cadiz,  where  there  was  a  temple  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules30. 

Tyros  in  Sarmatia,  on  the  Tyras ;  the  modern  Dniestr31. 


26  Arrian  and  Quint.  Curt. 

27  Homer  mentions  the  Sidonians,  and  calls  them  notodadaxoi.  He  is  silent, 
however,  upon  Tyre. 

28  Arrian  and  Quint.  Curt.  19  Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  29. 

3>  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxii.  c.  18. 


30  Philostrat. 
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Rhetymna,  and  Gortyna,  sail  for  La  Valetta,  with  portfolios  swollen 
with  drawings,  inscriptions,  and  geographical  notes. 


Synopsis  of  the  Commerce  of  Tyre,  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

Shipboards  and  firs  from  Senir3\ 

Cedars  from  Lebanon  for  masts. 

Oaks  from  Bashan  33. 

Benches  inlaid  with  ivory  from  the  isles  of  Chittim34. 

Fine  linen  and  works  in  embroidery  from  Egypt. 

Army  conscripts  from  Persia,  Lud,  and  Phut35. 

Purple  dyes  from  the  isles  of  Elishah 36. 

Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish37. 

Slaves  and  brazen  vessels  from  Javan,  Tubal,  and  IVIeshech  . 

Horses  and  mules  from  Togarmah39. 

Horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  from  Dedan40. 


31  I  know  not  where  Senir  is,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Sinhar,  the  country  round 
Babylon:  or  unless,  as  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  it  be  synonymous  with  Senaa,  or  Ginaia, 
which  bounded  Samaria  to  the  North,  and  is  now  called  Jennin. 

33  Territory  of  Palestine  to  the  north  of  the  river  Jabbok. 

34  By  the  isles  of  Chittim,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  probably  meant.  Chittim, 
however,  had  a  very  extended  sense  in  Scripture. 

35  Bochart  states  no  less  than  ten  arguments  to  prove  that  Lud  is  Ethiopia.  But 
may  it  not  be  Lydia?— Phut  is  the  north  of  Africa,  from  Tangiers  to  Egypt. 

36  The  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

37  Certainly  Tartessus,  in  Hispania  Bcetica.  Tarsus,  however,  in  Cilicia,  was  called 
Tarshish  by  the  Phoenicians. 

38  Javan  is  Ionia;  Tubal,  Paphlagonia;  and  Meschecb,  the  Cappadocian  Pontus. 

39  Togarmah  is  Cappadocia. 

40  Now  Daden,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Luc  rates  and  Isidorus,  the  first,  of  my  College  of  Civil  Polity 
and  Languages,  the  second,  of  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon  visiting  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  They 

Emeralds,  purple,  works  in  embroidery,  fine  linen,  corals,  and  agates,  from  Syria. 
W  heat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm,  from  Minnith  and  Pannacr4'. 

Wrine,  and  white  wool,  from  Damascus. 

Polished  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus41,  from  Dan  and  Javan. 

Precious  clothes  for  chariots  from  Dedan. 

Lambs,  rams,  and  goats,  from  Arabia. 

Spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  from  Sheba  and  Raamah43. 

Blue  cloths,  broidered  work,  and  cedar  chests,  from  Haran,  Canneh,  Eden,  Sheba, 
Ashur44,  and  Chilmad. 


That  sacred  and  inviolable  Tyre45,  the  mother  of  commerce  and  of  ancient  cities46, 
the  emporium  of  the  early  world;  she,  who  established  three  hundred  colonies47. 


41  D  Anville  places  a  city,  which  he  calls  Mannith,  in  a  valley  N.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea:  whether  it  be  the  same  as  Minnith  I  cannot  affirm. — Pannag,  as  communicated 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  Paneas,  an  ancient  name  of  Caesarea 
Philippi. — Sozomen,  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  21. 

42  Certainly  the  sugar-cane.  That  this  plant  was  known  to  the  ancients  is  proved 
in  a  learned  note  by  Shaw.  — See  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

Dan  is  a  city  at  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan;  or  it  may  mean  the  government 
of  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  environs  of  Joppa. 

43  Sheba  is  referred  by  Bochart  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dedan,  or  Daden.  By 
Raamah  is  probably  meant  Rhegmah,  a  city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  not  the  village 
near  Jerusalem. 

44  Ashur  is  Assyria.  The  other  five  cities  here  mentioned,  are  referred  by  Bochart 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Daden,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

45  XTP02  IEPA  KAI  ASTAOS,  as  she  is  called  on  many  of  the  Syrian  medals. 

46  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  5.  47  Bochart. 
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sail  for  the  Azores;  islands  which  vie  in  interest  with  the  Insula 
Fortunate  of  the  ancients.  They  land  at  Philadelphia,  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  High  Street  ot  that  city.  A  luxurious 

who  exclaimed,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  “  I  am  of  perfect  beauty49!”—  “  Whose 
tc  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honourable  ot  the  earth  49 ,  she, 
who  “  built  herself  a  strong  hold,  and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the 
«  mire  of  the  streets50;”  now  addresses  the  way-worn  traveller  in  the  language  oi 
the  prophet,  “  I  am  made  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  I  am  become  a  place 

TO  SPREAD  NETS  UPON51!” 


P rrir'aPi,  of  three,  of  the,  S etvUc'ic/ce, 
j'truch  Tyre,  . 


49  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxvii.  v.  3. 
90  Zechariah,  ch.  ix.  v.  3. 


49  Isaiah,  ch.  xxiii.  v.  8. 

51  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxvi.  v.  14. 
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breakfast  is  served  up  in  their  hotel ;  and  Eucrates,  as  he  attacks  the 

hot  buttered  rolls,  thus  addresses  his  companion:  “  I  give  you  joy, 

“  my  hearty !  of  our  arrival  on  the  banks  ol  the  Delaware.  The 

“  English  and  the  Americans  are  naturally  friends:  nothing  but  a 
© 

“  distorted  policy  can  make  them  enemies.  A  similar  dialect,  a 
“  similar  love  of  liberty,  and  a  similar  commercial  spirit,  conspire  to 
“  form  a  friendship  between  the  two  nations.  Il  we  examine  ancient 
“  history,  we  shall  find  that  colonies,  though  independent,  generally 
“  retained  a  sense  of  esteem  for  the  mother  country.  Carthage, 
“  the  perfidious  Carthage  herself,  always  venerated  Tyre,  and  sent 
“  annually  a  tribute  of  her  gratitude. — What  can  be  more  unna- 
“  tural  than  that  mother  should  be  always  flying  at  daughter,  and 
“  dauo liter  at  mother?  In  the  country  which  we  are  about  to 
“  explore,  we  shall  find  much  to  condemn;  and,  on  the  other 
<<  hand,  much  to  admire.  Let  us  submit  all  our  inquiries  to  the 
“  test  of  philosophical  anal\Tsis.  Let  us  not  imitate  those  travel- 
“  lers,  who,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  traverse  the  Atlantic,  and  loathe 
“  every  thing  they  see;  forgetting  that  a  country,  of  not  half  a 
“  century’s  standing,  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  which 
“  for  the  last  seven  centuries,  has  been  in  a  gradually  progressive 
“  stale  of  improvement.  It  is  true,  we  shall  find  in  the  United 
“  States,  liberty  often  degenerating  into  licentiousness,  and  com- 
“  mercial  spirit,  into  sordid  avarice.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
“  not  forget  her  gaol  institutions,  so  decidedly  superior  to  our 
«  own  ;  and  if  Equity  herself  were  to  hold  the  scales,  and  put 
“  the  penal  code  of  either  nation  in  the  scales,  I  should  like  to 
«  know  on  which  side  the  balance  would  incline.  I  love  the 
“  Republic  of  the  United  States.— But  I  perceive  that  you  are 
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casting  a  side  glance  at  your  portfolio ;  that  you  already  see  the 
Potomac  bursting  through  the  Blue  Ridge ;  that,  buried  in  immea¬ 
surable  forests,  you  already  hear  the  fracas  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  are  already  stunned  with  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  —  Do  you 
then  scour  the  New  Jersey  shores,  and  visit  the  Posaick  Falls, 
and  propagate,  wherever  you  go,  this  adage:  Never  will  Eng¬ 
land,  or  the  United  States,  suffer,  like  degraded 
France,  a  sanguinary  tyrant  to  raise  a  fabric  of 

FALSE  GLORY  ON  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE 

people.  I  will  penetrate  into  every  tavern,  venerate  the  memory 
“  of  the  modern  Timoleon  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  roam  with  Jef- 
ferson  in  the  philosophic  shades  of  Monlicello.  —  This  day  month 
“  we  will  meet  at  the  Peaks  of  Otter.” 

Eucrates  and  Isidorus  rendezvous  at  their  appointed  station, 
pass  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  arrive  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Ohio.  They  reach  Fort  Erie,  and  descending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
sojourn  at  Montreal,  and  close  their  expedition  at  Quebec. 

Eudoxus  and  Hipparchus,  who  with  their  friends,  Lysias  and 
N icander,  sepaiated  from  Olyco  and  Damasippus  at  Gibraltar,  enter 
the  Mediterranean.  They  visit  Sardinia,  an  island  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  researches  of  travellers,  and  coast  the  Sicilian  shores  by 
moonlight,  and  see  the  columns  of  the  temples  of  Juno  Lucina, 
and  of  Concord,  at  Agrigentum,  casting  their  long  shadows  among 
the  gray  olives.  They  touch  at  Syracuse,  and  make  excavations 
in  Tycha  and  Acradina,  where  they  reasonably  expect  to  discover 
some  choice  specimens  of  sculpture  for  the  University  Museum. 
They  ascend  iEtna,  and  make  collections  of  the  lavas,  arranged 
according  to  the  system  of  Haiiy.  They  separate  from  Lysias 
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and  Nicander,  who  proceed  lo  Constantinople,  to  procure  firmans 
and  escorts  of  Janizaries  for  eacli  party.  In  the  interim,  they 
survey  Rhodes,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ata- 
byrius.  They  enter  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Halicarnassus,  on 
one  of  those  mornings  only  enjoyed  in  an  Ionian  clime,  and  sail 
for  Patara,  where  the  theatre,  and  innumerable  mausolea,  detain 
them  for  some  days.  They  visit  Phaselis,  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Cataractes*,  and  ascertain  the  sites  of  Attalea,  Perga-f,  and  As- 
pcndus.  They  draw  a  view  of  Mount  Climax,  so  celebrated  for 
the  passage  of  Alexander,  and  explore  the  ruins  of  Sidej:,  Seleucia, 
Corycus||,  Soli,  and  Tarsus §.  Here  they  are  particularly  attentive 
to  the  inscriptions,  to  see  if  any  record  the  transactions  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  M.  T.  Cicero.  They  admire  the  cold 

*  “  Instar  torrentis  de  praerupto  se  saxo,  magno  cum  fragore,  praecipitat.” — Cellak. 
lib.  iii.  c.  6. 

f  At  Perga  there  was  a  magnificent  templ'e  to  Diana. 

+  At  Side,  a  celebrated  one  to  Minerva.  —  Stkau.  xiv. 

(I  For  an  account  of  a  remarkable  cavern  near  Corycus,  consult  Mela,  lib.  i.  c.  13. — 
Though  his  description  is  evidently  embellished  by  poetic  fiction,  yet  it  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  become  the  special  object  of  attention  to  an  Ionian  traveller. 


§  Remarks  on  Tarsus. 

Pliny  calls  Tarsus  a  free  city,  and  places  it  at  some  distance  from  the  sea :  “  Cydnus 
“  Tarsum,  liberam  urbem  secans,  pvocul  a  mari.”  It  is  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo.  The  last  author  says  it  was  very  powerful,  and  well-peopled ;  that  its  inha¬ 
bitants  excelled  in  philosophy,  and  all  the  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  it  even  surpassed,  in  that  respect,  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  says,  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Cilicia  were  Tarsus  and  the  Cydnus.  The 
inhabitants  were  so  attached  to  Caesar,  that  they  called  their  city  Juliopolis. 
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and  pure  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  without  feeling  inclined  to  plunge 
into  them,  and  feast  their  imagination  with  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  as  conceived  by  our  greatest  poet.  They  draw  the  mur¬ 
derous  field  of  Issus,  and  touch  at  Aleppo,  where  they  commit 
to  the  care  of  the  British  consul  the  statues,  and  inscriptions, 
which  they  destine  for  the  University  Museum.  They  sketch  the 
lofty  precipice  where  Pindenessus  stood,  which  Imperator  Cicero 
besieged  in  person.  Nor  do  they  forget  thee,  “  Phoebeee  lauri 
“  domus,  Antiochia*!”  nor  thy  sweet  grove  of  Daphne  by  Orontes, 

*  Remarks  on  Antioch  Epidaphne. 

Antioch  was  called,  in  antiquity,  the  beautiful,  both  from  its  situation  and  splendour 
of  the  buildings1.  It  was  more  anciently  called  lone2.  It  was  divided,  like  Syracuse, 
into  four  quarters  :  One  of  these  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  another  by  Callinicus, 
the  third  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  fourth  by  private  individuals3.  The 
Acropolis  was  called  Emathia;  and  it  enclosed  a  hill  called  Sylphius,  and  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Bottieus4.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  caused  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  to  be  roofed  with  gold,  and 
the  walls  of  the  cella  to  be  covered  with  golden  laminae;  and  here  he  placed  a 
statue  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Pisa5.  Each  of  the 
four  quarters  was  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  and  the  whole  city,  by  a  common  wall6. 
Antioch  was  embellished  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Ausonius  classes  it  in  the  third 
rank  of  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  body 
of  the  great  Germanicus,  that  delight  and  ornament  of  Rome,  was  exposed  to  public 
view  in  the  forum  of  Antioch7. — But  the  great  embellishment  of  the  Syrian  capital 


1  Athenaeus,  p.  20.  Edit.  Casaub.  2  Steph.  Byzant. 

3  Strab.  lib.  xvi.  4  Malala  Chronograph,  lib.  viii.  p.  84. 

5  Winckel.  Hist,  de  l’Art.  tom.  ii.  p.  350.  6  Strab.  ubi  supra. 

7  The  portrait  of  Germanicus,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  vignette,  is  copied  from  the 
best  gem  in  Tassie’s  collection. 
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the  most  powerful  instrument  of  the  downfall  ot  the  mistress  ot 
the  world.  They  advance  to  Samosata  in  the  Euphrates.  And 
what  do  they  do  here?  Why  they  laugh  away  their  hardships  over 
Lucian ;  and  search  at  Hierapolis  for  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Atergatis,  as  described  by  that  author  in  his  memoir  of  the  Syrian 
Goddess.  In  spite  of  the  roarings  of  the  lions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  they  ascend  that  river  as  far  as  the  cataracts, 
and  arrive  in  Melitene,  where  they  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  fruit-trees*.  They  penetrate  the  deep  and  narrow  vallies  of 
Antitaurus,  trace  the  subterraneous  course  of  the  Pyramus,  and, 
as  they  approach  its  source,  hear  a  noise  like  thunderf.  They 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any  vestiges  of  the  Temple  of  Bellona 
at  Comana,  where  Iphigenia  in  despair  cut  off  her  tresses also 

was  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne;  distant  from  the  city  five  English  miles. 
It  was  watered  with  the  coldest  fountains,  and  ornamented  with  laurels,  cypresses, 
and  other  trees.  The  circuit  was  eighty  stadia,  or  ten  English  miles8.  In  the 
centre  there  was  a  temple,  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  was  an  asylum 
for  fugitives  and  criminals.  Athenaeus  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  a  splendid 
festival,  given  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Daphne,  in  emulation  of  the  games  exhibited 
by  Paulus  to  the  Romans9.  Herodian,  Julian,  and  Ausonius,  concur  in  describing 
the  inhabitants  as  profligate,  and  inclining  to  sedition.  The  grove  of  Daphne  was 
the  focus  of  elegance  and  voluptuousness ;  and  hence  Daphnici  mores  became  pro¬ 


verbial. 


The  city,  however,  gave  birth  to  Archias,  and  literature  flourished  there10.  The 
modem  city  is  called  Antakia;  it  exhibits  but  scanty  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendour. 


*  Strab.  lib.  xii.  t  Ihid. 

8  Strab.  ubi  supra.  9  Deipnosophist.  lib.  v 


x  Ibid. 

10  Cicero.  ProArchia, 
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of  the  Temple  of  the  Cataonian  Apollo,  not  less  celebrated  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  than  his  Oracle  at  Delos,  in  Greece.  They  touch  at  Tyana, 
without  becoming  sophisticated,  and  pass  the  fortress  of  Nora,  which 
Eumenes  so  valiantly  defended.  They  visit  successively  the  sites 
ol  Aichelais,  Iconium,  Antioch,  Sagalassus,  Laodicea,  Cibyra*. 

There  are  only  the  remains  of  a  Roman  gateway,  and  some  towers,  which  probably 
flanked  the  walls;  but  are  called,  without  foundation,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Seleucus11. 


.  Germanic vs  Caesar 

optimorum  parentmn  films  optimus 

A-n,Uach^i^  clU  D /vrtetv 

A..VTC.DCCLX.X7I, 

*  For  a  dissertation  on  the  city  of  Cibyra,  consult  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  121. 


11  For  a  view  of  what  remains  of  Antioch  Epidaphne,  see  the  Voyage  Pittoresque 
de  la  Syrie. 
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Hierapolis*,  and  Apamea,  of  the  Asiatic  cities  only  second  to 
Ephesus  in  importance.  They  search  for  the  ruins  of  Philadelphia 
and  Sardes,  and  end  their  expedition  at  Smyrna. 

Lysias  and  Nicander,  in  the  mean  time,  visit  Magnesia  of  Sipylus, 
Thyatira,  and  Dorylaeum :  they  arrive  at  Pessinus  on  the  Safaris, 
and  search  for  the  remains  of  the  great  Temple  of  Cybele,  who 
was  worshipped  in  Galatia  under  the  name  of  Angidistisf.  They 
reach  Angora,  where  the  considerable  ruins  exercise  their  pencils, 
and  architectural  knowledge,  for  some  daysj.  They  cross  the  Halys, 
and  explore  Morimena,  where  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
which  three  thousand  officiating  ministers  served  ||.  They  descry 
from  the  summit  of  the  volcano  of  Argaeus,  covered  with  eternal 

*  There  can  be  few  places  in  Asia  Minor  more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than 
the  ruins  of  Hierapolis.  Exclusive  of  the  Plutonium,  and  other  natural  curiosities, 
there  are  numerous  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi  extant,  as  well  as  a  magnificent 
theatre.  “  Indeed,”  says  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  “  the  ruins  of  vast  fabrics  are  so  nu- 
“  merous,  that  we  may  well  believe  the  false  gods  had  once  there  a  great  pos- 
“  session  and  share  of  worship.  And  as  the  walls  and  pillars  are  the  greatest  and 
“  strongest  I  have  ever  observed,  so  the  coverings  and  roofs  are  the  most  different 
“  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  being  stones  of  an  incredible  magnitude  and  weight, 

“  which  by  force  of  engines  being  carried  aloft,  are  there  also  cemented  without 
“  the  help  of  mortar;  and,  what  is  more,  of  arched  work,  and  yet  are  joined  so 
“  artificially,  that,  unto  this  day,  they  are  immoveable  either  by  time  or  earthquakes.” 

t  KaTs;xcuar»i,  says  Strabo,  JWo  ruv  ATlaXtKuv  @a;i\£uv  UgoirgeTrus  to  ti/xsvos  vau  rr 
k/xl  roai ;  teuxoXiOois,  cttu pavef  3"’ evroirxrav  ?ufxa,ioi  to  Ugov,  api^gufia  svdevh  tv(  6sa;  /xsla7rs/u.^afx£voi, 
nala  t ovi  T»f  ZijSoAAnj  xfnir/40O{. — Lib.  xii. 

t  Major  Rennell  informs  me,  that  there  are  very  great  remains  of  Roman  buildings 
at  Angora. 

||  Strab.  ubi  supra. 

Q 
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snows,  at  once  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean*;  and  stretch  across 
to  Zela,  situated  on  an  abrupt  eminence,  and  where  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Armenian  deity  Anaitis-f*.  They  arrive  at 
the  Pontic  Comana,  celebrated  for  its  luxury,  and  called  by  Strabo 
the  Asiatic  Corinth.  Here  they  enter  into  the  focus  of  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  search  at  Cabira  for  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Mithri- 
dates,  the  spoils  of  which  Pompey  deposited  in  the  Capitol.  They 
pass  Nicopolis,  and  reach  Trapezus,  or  Trebisond,  the  boundary  of 
their  expedition  eastward. 

After  exploring  successively,  with  Xenophon  and  Arrian  in  their 
hands,  Cerasus,  Polemonium,  and  AmisusJ,  they  arrive  at  Sinope, 
situated  on  an  isthmus,  and  still  surrounded  in  part  with  its  ancient 
walls.  Here  they  see  columns  of  verd  antique,  and  mutilated 
entablatures,  which  bespeak  the  ancient  splendour  of  that  port  ||. 
They  coast  the  lofty  and  picturesque  shores  of  Paphlagonia,  and 

*  Strab.  ubi  supra.  t  Ibid. 

+  Amisus  was  the  second  city  of  the  ancient  Pontus.  As  Mithridates  held  his 
court  here,  and  had  adorned  the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings  just  before 
Lucullus  took  it,  we  may  plausibly  presume  that  it  exhibits  some  interesting  monu¬ 
ments. 

||  Le  Chevalier.  Voyage  du  Pont-Euxin,  tom.  ii. 

Strabo  calls  Sinope  the  finest  city  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Miletus.  It  stood  on  the  neck  of  a  projecting  promontory,  and 
had  docks  and  temples.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  had  a  splendid  gymnasium, 
porticoes,  and  forum.  According  to  Macrobius,  Serapis  was  worshipped  in  this  city. 
Sinope  gave  birth  to  Diogenes,  and  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was  there  educated. 
—  Strab.  ubi  supra. 

For  an  ampler  detail  of  the  fortune  of  the  city  of  Sinope,  consult  the  Memoires 
de  l’Aiademie  des  Inscrip,  et  Belles  Lett.  tom.  x.  p.  465. 
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ascend  the  Karempi-burun,  a  steeper  promontory  than  the  Karadje 
burun  on  the  opposite  coast*. 

“  Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum.” 


They  ascertain,  as  they  search  for  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
iEsculapius  at  Abonoteichea,  whether  the  modern  Paphlagonians 
are  as  easily  cajoled  as  their  forefathers.  They  explore  the  situations 
of  Germanicopolis  and  Neoclaudiopolisp,  near  the  pestilential  mines 
of  Olgassys,  which  lay  open  a  spacious  field  for  their  mineralogical 
researches ;  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  Amastris  burst  upon  them. 
Here  they  see  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mentioned  by  the  younger 
Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Trajan,  a  great  variety  of  columns 
of  white  marble,  many  vaults,  and  the  facade  of  a  magnificent 
building,  in  good  preservation;  pedestals  with  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  a  Tuscan  column  bearing  an  eagle ;  and  two  temples 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  command,  each  on  the  eminences 


*  Duriiw  the  author’s  tour  in  the  Crimea,  he  entertained  some  expectations  of 
seeing  the  Karempi-burun  from  the  Karadje-burun ;  for  geographers  have  lately 
ascertained  the  Euxine  to  be  narrower  at  these  points  than  was  before  believed.  But, 
though  the  day  was  very  clear,  not  the  slightest  traces  of  the  Paphlagonian  shores 
were  discernible.  If  his  memory  loves  to  dwell  on  the  grand  features  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains,  on  the  insulated  volcanic  summit  of  iEtna,  on  the  snow-clad  tops 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  never  can  efface  from  his  recollection  the  view  he  enjoyed 
from  the  KPIOT  METftHON  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

f  For  dissertations  on  the  medals  of  these  cities,  see  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Ins. 
tom.  xxx.  p.  324. 
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to  the  right  and  left,  the  entrance  to  the  port*.  They  descend 
the  Acherusian  cavern  at  Heraclea-f*,  and  crown  their  labours  by 
opening  the  tumulus  at  Libyssa,  which  some  have  conjectured 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  great  Hannibal. 

“  SED  FUG1T  INTEREA,  FUGIT  IRREPARABILE  TEMPUS, 

“  Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore.” 

The  eleven  expeditions  of  Thraso,  and  his  companions,  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons ;  of  Sthenius,  Admon,  and  Euphorbus, 
from  India  and  Thibet ;  of  Antiphon,  Hippias,  and  Timarchus,  from 
the  isles  of  Sunda,  Great  Southern  Ocean,  and  the  Brazils;  of 
Critias,  Myson,  and  Euphron,  from  the  interior  of  Africa;  of  Cra- 
tippus  and  Ismenus,  from  Iceland ;  of  Chares  and  Menippus,  from 
Asiatic  Russia;  of  Dexippus  and  Theophilus,  from  France  and 
Italy ;  of  Glyco  and  Damasippus,  from  the  Mauretanias,  Numidia, 
Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Crete;  of  Eucrates  and  Isidorus,  from  North 
America;  of  Eudoxus  and  Hipparchus,  from  the  southern  half 
of  Asia  Minor;  and  of  Lysias  and  Nicander,  from  the  northern; 
finally  return  to  England,  where  they  are  received  by  their 
friends  with  acclamations.  They  purpose  preparing  eleven  works, 
the  fruits  of  their  united  labours,  destined  to  confer  immor¬ 
tality  on  themselves,  and  honour  on  their  country.  They  speed 

*  Le  Chevalier.  Voyage  du  Pont-Euxin,  tom.  ii.  p.  S7S. 

+  “  Heraclee  devoit  etre  une  des  plus  belles  villes  de  l’Orient,  s’il  faut  en  juger 
“  par  ses  ruines,  et  surtout  par  ses  vieilles  murailles,  qu’on  voit  encore  sur  les  bords 
“  de  la  mer.” — Tournefort,  lett.  xvi. 
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to  the  University,  where  they  appear  seated  in  my  senate-house, 
with  their  manuscripts  before  them — an  august  assembly!  brown 
with  equatorial  suns,  and  withered  with  hyperborean  snows ;  who 
contemplate  their  past  labours  with  the  pleasing  satisfaction,  which 
results  from  the  consciousness  of  having  passed  their  early  years 
in  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge,  in  contributing  to  the  glory 
of  their  Maker,  and  in  seconding  the  most  probable  intent  of 
their  creation,  organization  of  mind. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  Philosophy  can  suggest 
any  speculation  more  plausible  than  this,  or  harmonizing  better 
with  a  philosophic  contemplation  of  the  Universe.  By  making 
the  mild  tenets  of  Christianity,  untainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
gloomy  Calvinists,  together  with  this  theory,  the  groundworks 
of  our  actions :  by  the  first,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  cherish 
those  virtues  which  form  the  strongest  links  of  society ;  by  the 
latter,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  reconcile  to  our  minds  that 
unequal  distribution  of  happiness  in  life,  and  in  some  measure 
to  explain  those  hideous  phenomena  in  the  moral  world,  which 
but  too  often  shock  the  feelings  of  every  reflecting  individual.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  found  not  unphilosophical  to  look  upon  the  world 
as  a  great  furnace  of  Mind  —  an  immense  anvil,  on  which  the 
Almighty  hammers  out  intellect — a  rolling  oblate  spheroid,  on 
which  problems  of  endless  diversity  are  solved,  of  necessity  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  happiness  of  some,  to  the  misery  of  others. - 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  state  the  advantages  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  establishment 
of  an  University  on  these,  or  similar  principles.  The  advantages, 
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however,  above  stated,  might  be  nearly  as  well  obtained  by  gra¬ 
dually  transforming : 


G 
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Christ  Church  into  a  College  of  Civil  Polity  and  Languages. 
Magdalen 


!■ 


into  Colleges  of  Moral  Philosophy. 


into  Colleges  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


$ 


into  Colleges  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


Queen’s 
University 
New 
Trinity 
Brazenose 
Baliol 
Oriel 

The  five  Halls  into  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 
wAnd  the  remainder  into  Colleges  of  Mathematics. 

"Trinity  into  a  College  of  Civil  Polity  and  Languages*. 

St.  John's 

into  Colleges  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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Magdalen 
Sidney 
Downing 
Christ's 
Emanuel 
Clare-hall 
Queen’s 
Pembroke 


into  Colleges  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


^  into  Colleges  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

TEMBROKE  A  .  . _ _ 

J-  into  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures*. 
Peteriiouse  j 

Leaving  the  rest  Colleges  of  Mathematics;  which,  with  the 
^exception  of  King’s,  they  nearly  are. 


*  The  two  great  desiderata  in  our  Universities  are  evidently  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  political  ceconoiny,  and  of  agriculture.  It  is  true,  the  fine  cultivation  of 
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But,  in  the  execution  of  these  alterations,  insurmountable  obstacles 
would,  in  all  probability,  present  themselves.  For,  exclusive  of  the 

England,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Society  of  Arts,  may  be  held  out  in  opposition 
to  my  strictures.  But  this  will  be  a  sorry  argument.  For  the  object  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  rather  an  improvement  of  system, 
a  trial  of  experiment  and  innovation,  than  a  systematic  tracing  of  the  science  to  its 
source.  But  let  it  be  granted  that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  science  is  diffused, 
there  exists  no  reason  why  the  study  of  it  should  not  be  attended  to  at  our  Univer¬ 
sities.  For  do  but  consider  what  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  owners  of  estates, 
who  would  be  more  inclined  to  throw  open  their  doors  to  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  thereby  increase  cordiality  and  good  will.  Moreover, 
the  improvements  suggested  in  the  science  would  speedily  find  their  way  to  the 
Universities,  and,  through  the  Professors,  would  spread  like  wild  fire  in  every 
county. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion,  for  the  last  century  at  least,  to  hold  cheap  the 
University  of  Padua.  In  one  very  important  point  it  may,  neveitheless,  be  proved 
superior  to  either  of  the  English.  It  will  be  found  that  Padua  can  boast  an  agri¬ 
cultural  Professor,  to  whom  she  has  assigned  the  space  of  fifteen  acies  foi  expen- 
ments.  Look  at  the  banks  of  the  Po,  of  the  Adige,  of  the  Mincio,  of  the  Brenta! 
Their  unrivalled  tillage  proclaims  the  utility  of  the  agricultural  chair  in  Padua. — If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage,  that  the  value  of  every  science  is  in  the  same  ratio  as 
its  utility,  how  lamentably  defective  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  this  instance  ! 

Lord  Maynard,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Sturt,  students  of 
twro  years’  standing,  are  summoned  to  the  rooms  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sykes,  head-lecturer 

at  the  College  of - ,  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Sykes. — “  What  is  the  reason,  Lord  Maynard,  that  I  have  always  to  complain 
«  0f  y0ur  absence  from  the  lecture-room?  the  same  of  you,  Mr.  Sturt?  Are  you  not 
«  aware  that  rustication  is  impending?” 

Lord  Maynard.— <(  If,  sir,  I  am  to  speak  the  real  truth,  I  have  to  declare,  that 
«  I  iiave  i^tle  or  no  relish  for  the  mathematical  sciences.  To  me,  through  life,  they 
«  can  be  of  no  use.  If  your  lectures  treated  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  of  the 
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wills  of  many  of  the  founders  of  necessity  prohibiting  change,  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  on  which  our  Universities  are  raised,  might 

“  different  forms  of  government  in  ancient  and  modern  European  states,  of  the  theory 
“  of  exterior  and  interior  commerce,  most  certainly  you  should  not  have  to  complain 
“  °f  my  absence.  Were  you,  I  repeat,  to  treat  of  these  topics,  and  examine  my 
proficiency  in  them,  I  should  be  bound  to  you  by  every  tie  of  gratitude.  You 
“  would  be  hereafter  present  to  my  thoughts,  when  called  to  the  highest  offices 
<£  of  state,  or  when  filling  an  embassy  at  Paris  or  Constantinople.  Through  you, 
in  gieat  measure,  would  be  supplied  those  ideas  which  would  prop  my  eloquence  in 
the  lower  and  upper  House.  But  if  you  persist  in  requiring  my  attendance  at 
lectures,  which,  exclusive  of  my  having  no  relish  for,  cannot  assist  myr  call  in 
lile;  so  far  from  thinking  myself  indebted  to  you,  I  shall  have  to  regret  that  I  ever 
“  sa'v  you,  or  that  I  ever  entered  the  walls  of  this  College.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
“  that  I  attempted  to  master  the  properties  of  curves.  What  was  the  consequence?  I 
“  felt  a  qualm  brooding  on  my  heart  like  a  vampire  of  the  Caraccas.  You  know 
I  have  the  greater  pait  of  Euclid,  and  plane  trigonometry’,  at  my  fingers’  ends 
“  Neither  would  I  have  paid  attention  to  them,  did  I  hot  think  that  they  might  assist 
“  me  in  methodizing  argument.” 

Afr.  Sturt.  “  I,  sir,  have  no  more  love  for  Mathesis  than  Lord  Maynard.  My 
“  passion  is  agriculture.  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  child,  and  left  me  an  estate, 
“  the  annual  rental  of  which  is  800/.  If  you,  or  your  sub-lecturer,  would  examine  me 
in  Arthur  Young,  and  help  me  to  increase  the  value  of  my  estate  to  1000/.  per 
“  annum,  I  shall  owe  you  every  obligation.  With  regard  to  my  impending  rustication, 
“  you  could  not  suggest  any  thing  more  in  unison  with  my  wishes.  I  purpose 
“  t0  be  rusticated  through  life,  and  shall  but  seldom  trouble  the  metropolis  with  my 
“  presence.  If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  a  visit  at  Camden  Farm,  in  the  county 

“  of  Norfolk,  you  will  find  me  mixed  with  my  labourers;  and,  though  rusticated, 
“  rejoiced  to  see  you.” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mathematical  sciences,  nearly  monopolizing  the  University, 
are,  of  all  others,  bought  with  most  labour,  waste  of  animal  spirits,  and  frequently  loss 
oi  health.  That  indiscriminate  application  to  them  is  moreover  highly  injudicious- 
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make  the  members  of  each,  however  sensible  of  their  defects, 
unwilling  to  try  the  experiment  of  change.  I  call,  moreover,  to 
mind  the  words  of  two  philosophers :  “  We  may  scarcely  hope,” 
says  one*,  “  that  any  reformation  will  be  a  voluntary  act;  and 
“  so  deeply  are  they  rooted,  both  in  law  and  prejudice,  that  even 
“  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  would  shrink  from  inquiry  into 
“  the  state  and  abuses  of  the  two  Universities.” 

“  The  greater  part  of  Universities,”  says  the  other  f,  “  have  not 
“  been  very  forward  to  adopt  improvements ;  and  several  of  these 
“  learned  societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the  sanc- 
“  tuaries,  in  which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices  found 
“  shelter  and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every 


since  no  consideration  is  taken  how  each  student  may  best  bring  them  to  bear  in 
the  career  of  life  which  he  is  destined  to  run.  For  which  reason  I  here  subjoin 
an  idea  of  a  mathematical  barometer,  taking  as  the  basis  of  its  arrangement,  public 
utility. 


Most  desirable 


Least  desirable  . 


-Arithmetic. 

-Mechanics. 

-Geography. 

-Hydrostatics. 

-Astronomy. 

-Optics. 

-Speculative  algebraic  analysis,  withoutreference 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  sciences. 


*  Gibbon,  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  +  Adam  Smith,  book  v.  ch.  iv. 
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corner  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richest  and  best  endowed 
Universities  have  been  the  slowest  in  adopting  these  improvements, 
and  the  most  averse  to  permit  any  considerable  change  in  their 
“  systems/' 

I  ask,  however,  il  some  such  change  were  to  be  gradually  effected, 
(and  any  but  a  very  gradual  one  must  be  primd  facie  absurd,) 
whether  the  nation  would  not  have  reason  to  congratulate  herself, 
whether  either  University  would  not  be  more  exalted,  both  in  her 
own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  public? 

A  period  of  time,  not  less,  probably,  than  twenty  years,  would 
be  necessary  for  its  final  accomplishment.  Still,  however,  if  it 
were  to  be  contemplated  with  a  favourable  eye,  (which,  all  circum¬ 
stances  taken  into  consideration,  can  hardly  be  expected,)  the 
labours  of  the  different  professors  and  students  would  not  be  so 

well  concentrated  as  in  the  plan  which  I  am  about  to  propose. _ 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  my  theory  supposes  forced  and 
painful  exertions  of  intellect,  so  often  ridiculously  in  vogue  in  the 
present  day :  on  the  contrary,  were  it  to  be  realized,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  less  labour  would  be  requisite  from  each  individual, 
while  greater  good  would  accrue  to  the  community;  the  avenues 
to  science  would  be  better  alignees ;  more  time  would  be  allowed 
for  leisure,  and  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections,  while  more 
light  would  be  thrown  on  each  department  of  science  and  art. 
In  fact,  upon  comparing  the  system  of  education  in  my  subjoined 
plan  of  an  University,  with  those  established  in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  this  difference  is  observable:  that  a  deviation  from  the 
systems  of  the  latter  is  often  attended  by  signal  benefit  to  the 
student ;  whereas  a  deviation  from  the  system  here  proposed,  would 
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only  serve  to  bewilder  the  student,  and,  perhaps,  eventually  lead 
him  into  the  field  of  madness.  So  closely,  on  inspection,  will  my 
University  be  found  to  grapple  with  every  department  of  human 
knowledge ! 

On  revolving  all  circumstances,  however,  I  submit  the  annexed 
plan  with  some  distrust,  even  though  it  should  be  found  to  be 
productive  of  higher  advantages  than  what  I  have  here  stated. 
For,  did  not  Aristodemus  inspire  the  people  of  Cumae  with  a 
vehement  passion  for  philosophy  and  science,  that  they  might  be 
the  more  easily  subdued?  And  may  not  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  Arts  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  effe¬ 
minacy,  and  unwarlike  dispositions  of  the  modern  Italians?  Philo¬ 
sophy,  moreover,  can  never  lose  sight  of  what  frequent  experience 
teaches,  that  the  “  foolish  things  of  the  world  confound  the  wise, 
“  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  confound  the  things  which 
“  are  mighty/'  Reasons  sufficiently  strong,  for  making  us  circum¬ 
spect  and  doubtful,  before  we  venture  to  contemplate  any  new 
theory  of  education,  as  likely  to  be  jnoductive  of  certain  benefit 
in  the  chequered  comi-tragedy  of  life. 

I 


END  OF  PART  THE  FIRST. 
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«  Quicquid  ad  te  pertinet,  ita  decenter,  ita  firmiter  volumus  explicari,  ut 
ii  ab  opere  veterum  sola  distet  novitas  fabricarum.”— THEODORICUS,  Rex 
Osb'ogothorum,  ad  Architectum  mm  apud  Cassiodorum. 
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IN  the  preceding  part  of  this  Work  I  have  endeavoured  to  state, 
as  well  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  disadvantages  of  the  established 
Systems  of  University  Education  in  England,  and  the  advantages 
of  my  proposed  alterations ;  it  remains  for  me  to  enter  upon  my 
main  object,  which  is  the  architectural  disposition  of  a  new  University. 

It  is  a  circumstance  in  no  small  degree  honourable  to  the  judgment, 
and  improved  taste  of  the  present  age,  that  the  Grecian  style  of 
building  has  been  revived  very  happily  in  some  instances*.  We 
are  daily  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  best  models;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  reflect,  that  the  labours  of  learned  and  ingenious  travellers 
have  not  been  undertaken  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  too  servile  imitation  of  Grecian  architecture 

*  The  buildings  which  I  would  cite  as  the  best  proof  of  this,  without  meaning 
to  assert  that  they  stand  aloof  of  criticism,  are  as  follow:  The  Theatre  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  general  spirit  of  that  at  Drury-lane,  Hertford  and  Downing  Colleges,  the 
Assembly  Rooms  and  Theatre  at  Plymouth,  the  County  Gaol  at  Chester. 
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is  likely  to  become  a  stumbling  block  to  the  enthusiastic  professors 
of  the  art.  For,  if  we  tread  precisely  in  the  same  steps  as  Callicrates, 
Ictinus,  and  Hermogenes,  where  lies  the  merit  ?  Where  is  the  field 
for  the  display  of  invention  and  genius  ?  For  the  sake  ol  illustration, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  Athenian  Propylaea  be  as  happily  as  possible 
restored  in  our  metropolis :  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  give  due 
praise  to  the  workmen  and  sculptors;  but  the  architect  can  lay  claim 
but  to  very  little  for  himself. — Some  one  may  remark,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  enough ;  “  What  bounds  then  do  you  set  to  the  wildness 
“  of  caprice,  and  irregularity  of  imagination  ?  If  you  do  not  circum- 
“  scribe  genius  by  well  defined  rules,  we  shall  see  the  Gibbses  and 
“  Borrominis  of  the  day  disfiguring  the  country  with  the  offspring 
“  of  their  abortive  imaginations.”  I  answer:  “  Certainly  Genius 
“  must  be  circumscribed  in  this  art  at  least  as  much  as  in  every 
“  other;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  its  field  also:  that 
“  the  one  then  may  be  circumscribed,  and  the  other  laid  open, 
“  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  artist  who  takes  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
“  taste  as  his  groundwork,  at  the  same  time  engrafting  with 
“  judgment  the  best  parts  of  the  Italian  style  on  his  designs,  will 
“  bid  fair  to  attain  perfection  in  his  art :  Perveniet  ad  summum 
“  templum  architecture 

With  these  considerations  then  in  view,  with  the  hope  of  but 
rarely  violating  the  Vitruvian  rules,  of  abiding  generally  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Grecian  school,  and  of  indulging  occasionally  in  the  display 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  Italian  style,  I  have  undertaken  the  following 
designs,  and  submit  them  to  the  candid  decision  of  the  public. 


*  Vitruv.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
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But,  before  entering  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  a  few  remarks. 

I.  My  principal  aim  has  been  to  present  as  clear  an  idea  as 
the  size  of  the  work  would  permit,  of  the  general  disposition  and 
orthography  of  the  buildings.  The  ichnography  has  been  no  further 
entered  into,  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  extent,  and  relative 
situation  of  each  pile. 

II.  The  elevations  have  not  been  raised  on  one  scale.  This  was 
done  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  disadvantage  of  reducing 
the  lesser  buildings  to  so  small  a  size,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the  ornaments  and 
statues. 

III.  It  was  my  original  intention  to  raise  an  assemblage  of  build¬ 
ings  consisting  only  of  one  range  of  columns,  by  which  the  true 
spirit  of  Grecian  architecture  would  certainly  have  been  better 
preserved  ;  but  reflexion  suggested,  that  in  edifices  of  such  vast 
dimensions,  one  order  of  columns  would  have  presented  a  barrack¬ 
like  appearance;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
the  piles  would  have  had  a  gouty  effect;  which  may  readily  be 
imagined,  if  it  be  remembered  that  my  plan  exhibits  seven  qua¬ 
drangles,  somewhat  larger  in  area  than  Lincoln  s-Inn-Fields.  To 
“  the  sublime  in  building/’  says  Burke*,  “  greatness  of  dimension 

seems  requisite ;  for  on  a  few  paits,  and  these  small,  the  nna— 
“  gination  cannot  rise  to  any  idea  of  infinity.  No  greatness  in 
“  the  manner  can  effectually  compensate  for  the  want  of  proper 

*  On  the  Sublime,  p.  135,  oct.  edit. 
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“  dimensions.  There  is  no  danger  of  drawing  men  into  extrava- 
“  gant  designs  by  this  rule;  it  carries  its  own  caution  with  it. 
“  Because  too  great  a  length  in  buildings  destroys  the  purpose 
“  of  greatness,  which  it  was  intended  to  promote ;  the  perspective 
“  will  lessen  it  in  height,  as  it  gains  in  length,  and  will  bring  it 
<4  at  last  to  a  point,  turning  the  whole  figure  into  a  sort  of  triangle, 
44  the  poorest  in  its  effect  of  almost  any  figure  that  can  be  pre- 
44  sented  to  the  eye.”  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  be  here 
obviated,  by  placing  one  order  above  another,  as  Palladio  has 
often  done  with  a  happy  effect,  especially  at  Vicenza;  and  so 
sometimes  has  our  Inigo  Jones. 

IV.  There  are  no  arches  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  Italo-Grecian 
elevations ;  for  that  member  of  architecture  I  hold  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  the  best  Grecian  taste,  and  that  beau 
simple  so  often  aspired  to,  and  so  rarely  attained*. 

V.  The  tympana  are  no  where  less  than  one  ninth,  and  no 
where  greater  than  one  seventh  of  the  corona.  There  is  no  member 
of  architecture  that  has  so  great  an  influence  on  the  general 

*  It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  the  arch,  or,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  it,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  they  constructed  domes,  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  arch.  Now, 
the  very  ancient  building  discovered  by  Mr.  Gell  near  Mycenae,  though  to  be  sure 
the  date  of  it  cannot  be  asceitained,  tends  to  make  us  believe  that  domes  were  formed 
in  Greece  at  a  very  early  epoch.  I  saw  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Falconara, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  ancient  monuments,  as  likely  as  not  erected  in  honour 
of  the  Syracusans  who  fell  in  their  combat  with  Nicias,  with  complete  domes.  There 
is  another,  if  I  do  not  err,  in  a  lemon-grove,  near  the  Fountain  of  Diana,  between 
Noto  and  Camarana,  evidently  of  very  ancient  date. 
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appearance  of  a  building  as  the  pediment ;  and  none  wherein 
more  egregious  blunders  have  been  committed.  What  hideous 
pediments  deface  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburgh*,  most  of 
the  buildings  in  Vienna,  those  in  Italy  constructed  by  Borromini 
and  his  school -f*,  almost  all  the  churches  which  I  saw  throughout 
Poland,  Austria,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and  some  in  our  own  metro¬ 
polis,  especially  those  which  Gibbs  designed !  Innumerable  jutting 
points,  for  the  most  part,  characterize  these  distorted  piles.  “  There 
“  is  nothing,”  says  Burke  ij:,  “  more  prejudicial  to  the  grandeur  of 
“  buildings  than  to  abound  in  angles,  a  fault  obvious  in  many  ; 
“  and,  owing  to  an  inordinate  thirst  for  variety,  which,  whenever 
“  it  prevails,  is  sure  to  leave  very  little  true  taste.”  The  too  great 
height  of  pediment  is  also  destructive  of  good  effect ;  and  there 
is  no  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  truth  of  this,  than  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  in  Covent  Garden. 

*  The  Russian  metropolis,  nevertheless,  displays  some  good  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Prince  Potemkin,  in  his  design  of  the  Tauridan  Palace,  has  proved  himselt 
no  mean  adept  in  the  art.  The  new  Exchange  and  Theatre,  by  Thomas  de  Thomon, 
merit  praise.  And  the  buildings  erected  by  my  friend  the  Chevalier  de  Guarenghi, 
Architect  to  the  Emperor,  contribute  much  to  the  embellishment  of  the  Russian 
capital. 

f  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Borromini  was  without  merit,  because  he 
did  not  succeed  in  his  elevations.  For  interior  arrangement,  the  most  arduous  part  of 
architecture,  can  any  one  be  found  equal  to  the  great  Fiancesco  Borromini?  Ilis 
melancholy  fate  was  a  sad  recompense  for  a  life  of  unremitting  industry.  “  In  una 
«  caldissima  notte  d’  estate,  non  potendo  1’  infelice  riposare,  ed  avendo  chiesto  pid 
<t  volte,  ma  sempre  in  vano,  un  po  di  carta,  ed  il  calamajo  da  scnveie,  si  senti  escla- 
«  mare,  che  una  tal  vita  era  insofFribile ;  e  balzato  furiosamentc  dal  letto,  si  trapasso 
«  da  parte  a  parte  con  una  spada.”—  Milizie,  Memor.  Architet.  tom.  ii.  p.  160. 

J  On  the  Sublime,  ubi  supra. 
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VI.  The  statues  which  decorate  the  buildings,  will  be  found  to 
be  copied  from  the  choicest  specimens  transmitted  from  antiquity. 
Some  also  have  been  taken  from  gems,  the  works  of  Pickier  and 
his  school. 

VII.  The  reader  is  requested,  before  he  forms  an  opinion  of 
the  style  of  the  buildings,  to  remember,  in  whatever  pile  he  may 
be  struck  with  a  want  of  symmetry  and  eurythmy,  that  it  forms 
a  part  of  a  whole,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  objections, 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  start,  will  be  withdrawn. 
He  is  also  desired  to  consult,  first,  the  numbers  in  the  ichno- 
graphical  sketch,  and  afterwards  those  which  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  elevations. 


THE 


ITALO-GRECIAN  ELEVATIONS. 


TO 

THE  REV.  E.  D.  CLARKE, 

THIS  IDEA  OF 

A  SENATE-HOUSE,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  AND  MUSEUM, 

310  3[n0cnfoetL 


No.  1.  as  No.  I.  The  Ionic  columns  are  from  the  Temple  of 
Erechtheus  at  Athens,  with  the  omission  of  the  flutings.  The  Doric 
are  after  Vitruvius,  as  delineated  by  Galiani.  The  Apollo  of  Bel¬ 
vedere,  and  Pallas  of  Velletri,  one  of  the  best  statues  of  the  goddess 
transmitted  from  antiquity,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  poitico  ot 
the  Public  Library.  I  know  not  whether  my  having  introduced 
two  windows  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  wings  will  be  approved. 
The  araeostyle  disposition  has,  however,  been  there  adopted.  The 
windows  are  rather  larger  than  I  could  have  wished. 
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ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Ptolemy  Lagus  lays  the  first  Stone  of  the  Alexandrian  Library . 

A  similar  disposition  may  be  imagined  for  No.  2.  substituting 
for  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  the  Mercury  of  the  Museum  Pio-Clemen- 
tinum*;  and  for  the  Pallas  of  Velletri,  the  Urania  of  the  Gallery 
of  Versailles  -f*.  Pour  other  statues  must  also  be  placed  on  each 
of  the  wings  of  the  Public  Library. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Sylla  orders  the  Library  of  Apellicon,  the  Peripatetic ,  to  be 

removed  to  Rome. 

No.  3.  as  No.  II.,  exhibiting  the  lateral  elevation  of  the  Senate- 
house. 

And  a  similar  disposition  may  be  imagined  for  No.  4.  the  lateral 
elevation  of  the  Museum. 


*  Mus.  Pio-Clement.  tom.  iii.  p.  41. 


t  Annales  du  Musee,  tom.  i,  p.  93. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  POLITY  AND  LANGUAGES. 

No.  5.  as  No.  III.  (see  Plate  II.)  The  Doric  columns  are  from  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  with  the  omission  of  the  sculpture  in  the  me¬ 
topes.  For,  though  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  his  school  has  reconciled 
our  eyes  to  the  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon ;  still,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  elaborate  sculpture  by  no  means  harmonizes  well  with  the 
simple  majesty  of  the  Grecian  Doric. — The  Ionic  columns  are  as 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Ilissus. — We  are  told  by 
Vitruvius*,  that  many  of  the  Grecian  architects  were  shy  of 
employing  in  their  designs  the  Doric  order  j  that  neithei  Taiche- 
sius,  nor  Pytheus,  nor  Hermogenes,  would  adopt  it  in  their  sacred 
buildings,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distributing,  with  propriety, 
the  metopes  and  triglyphs.  Was  it  this  circumstance  which  has 
hitherto  deterred  the  Italian  architects  from  applying  this  order 
to  those  designs,  which  exhibit  one  range  of  columns  above  anothei  ? 
Or  was  it  the  frequent  impossibility  of  making  the  intercolum- 
niations  of  the  superior  order  tally  with  the  Vitruvian  regulations? 
One  or  other  reason  appears  to  me  insufficient  to  exclude  this 
style  from  supporting  something  more  than  its  own  scanty  entabla¬ 
ture.  Let  then  this  majestic  and  substantial  order  be  introduced 
as  sustaining  an  adequate  superincumbent  weight— let  Atlas  not 
appear  without  his  appropriate  burthen. 

No.  6.  as  No.  VII.  (see  Plate  III.) 


*  Vitruv.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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No.  7.  as  No.  XX.  (see  plate  VIII.)  substituting  for  the  Corinthian 
antae,  as  here  given,  pilasters,  with  the  character  of  the  columns 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

No.  8.  as  No.  X.  (see  Plate  V.)  The  columns  are  as  those  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

No.  9.  as  No.  XI. 

In  No.  X.  the  pseudisodoma  disposition  of  the  stones  appears, 

contrary,  however,  to  my  wishes;  it  should  exhibit  the  isodoma  dis- 
position,  as  No.  XI. 


No.  10.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  substituting,  as  in  No.  7. 
pilasters,  with  the  character  of  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Ihus  the  Library  will  form  a  centre  to  these  two  wings,  overtopping 
each  by  the  height  of  the  pediment. 

Nos.  11.  and  12.  as  No.  VII.  (see  Plate  III.) 

No.  13.  as  No.  V.  (see  the  same  Plate.) 

Nos.  14.  15.  as  No.  VII. 

No.  16.  as  No.  VI. 

Six  Tuscan  columns,  the  usual  specimen,  support  six  Doric,  as  seen 
in  Dioclesian's  baths.  Here  is  a  design  in  which  the  Vitruvian  regu¬ 
lations  are  broken.  The  araeostyle  disposition  having  been  adopted 
lor  the  inferior  order,  and  the  diameter  of  the  superior  being  less, 
they  necessarily  exceed  the  araeostyle  disposition.  To  my  eye,  I 
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confess,  the  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  Neither  do  I  see  that  the 
objection  of  Vitruvius*  to  that  columnar  arrangement  is  well- 
grounded,  if  we  imagine  the  epistyle  to  consist  of  single  stones,  each 
meeting:  the  contiguous  in  the  middle  of  the  abacus ;  and  I  have  seen 
the  fragment  of  an  epistyle,  among  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Selinuntium, 
at  least  seventeen  feet  in  length.  —  Owing  to  a  misapprehension  of 
the  engraver,  this  pile  has  not  been  executed  on  a  similar  scale 
with  the  contiguous ;  it  must  be  imagined  to  overtop  each  by  the 
height  of  the  pediment. 

Nos.  17.  18.  as  No.  VII.  (see  Plate  III.) 

No.  19.  as  No.  V. 

No.  20.  as  No.  VII. 

No.  21.  as  No.  IX.  (see  Plate  IV.) 

The  Ionic  columns  are  as  those  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos  ;  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Nicholson  j-  in  thinking  this 
the  choicest  specimen  of  the  order. 

*  “  In  arseostylis  autem,  nec  lapideis,  nec  marmoreis  epistyliis  uti  datur,  sed 
«  imponendse  de  materia  trabes  perpetual’  —  Vitro  v.  de  quinque  yEdium  speciebus. 

Mow  I  ask  those  who  are  not  prepossessed  with  the  opinion,  that  the  regulations 
of  Vitruvius  must  be  invariably  adhered  to,  whether  the  adoption  of  wooden  beams, 
by  way  of  architraves,  does  not  give  a  greater  idea  of  weakness  to  the  epistyle, 
than  if  we  imagine  the  epistyle  to  consist  ol  single  stones,  each  meeting  the  con¬ 
tiguous  in  the  centre  of  the  abacus.  Had  Vitruvius  not  established  this  rule,  we 
should  naturally  have  assigned  it  to  the  pycnostyle  and  systyle  methods,  where  the 
weaker  material  of  wood  would  surely  apply  better  than  in  the  araeostyle  disposition. 

The  adoption  of  four  diameters  for  the  intercolumniation,  is  highly  desirable  for 
a  climate  like  England;  where  the  admission  of  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible, 
ought  to  be  among  the  primary  considerations  of  architects. 

L  Nicholson’s  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
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Tlie  Corinthian  are  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda, 
in  Caria. 

The  statues,  beginning  from  the  left  hand,  are  thus  arranged : 

Four  emperors:  to  wit,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Caligula,  and  Domitian, 
attired  as  the  lowest  slaves,  support  the  sitting  statue  of  Trajan  of 
the  Villa  Mattei,  that  brightest  ornament  of  a  monarchical  state. 

DVilENT  CRESCANTQVE  HONORES 
PRINCIPIS  OPTIMI 

INTELLIGANTQVE  MORTALES  CVNCTA 
IN  SVA  PORTVNA  PLVXA  ESSE  ET  CADVCA 
VIRTVTEM  ET  BENEFICENTIAM 
FORE  TANTVM  IJIMORTALES* 

Follows  the  Germanicus  of  the  Gallery  of  Versailles,  a  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Scipio  of  Ramey,  and  the  Cicero  of  Houdonf; 

*  Brotier  Supplement.  Tacit,  in  vit.  Trajan. 

f  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  I  have  occasionally  suggested  subjects  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  University ;  for  nothing  adds  more  dignity  to  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  than  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  histories.  I  invite  some  painter,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  residence 
at  Rome,  to  undertake  the  following  subjects  from  the  Life  of  Cicero,  to  serve  as 
ornaments  for  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Civil  Polity  and  Languages. 


1.  His  attendance  in  the  Academy  at  Athens  to  the  philosophic  Discourses  of 
Antioch  us. 

*2.  His  discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Archimedes. 

3.  His  delivery  of  the  first  Catilinarian  Oration. 

4.  His  departure  from  Rome,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  go  into  banishment. 
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and,  in  the  corresponding  wing,  the  Aristides  of  Cartellier,  a  statue 
oi  Solon,  the  Lycurgus  of  Lemot,  and  the  ancient  statue  of  Pho- 
cion,  of  the  Museum  Napoleon.  —  Four  sovereigns,  attired  as  Persians, 
support  the  sitting  statue  of  Demosthenes,  from  the  villa  Montalto. 
—  I  hey  may  all  be  imagined  exclaiming : 

TI  AE  El  TA  ATTOT  PHMATA  BOf2NT02  AKHKOOITE ; 


5.  His  entrance  into  Rome,  at  the  expiration  of  his  exile,  among  the  acclamations 
of  the  Populace. 

6.  At  supper  with  Pompey  in  the  Apollo  of  Lucullus. 

7.  His  meeting  Terentia  and  Tullia  in  the  Forum  of  Brundusium,  on  his  return 
from  the  Proconsulate  of  Cilicia. 

8.  H  is  Pronunciation  of  the  Pro  Q.  Ligario,  in  the  presence  of  Ctesar. 

9-  His  weeping  by  the  Fanum  Tulliae. 

10.  His  philosophic  retirement  with  Brutus  and  Atticus  at  his  Tusculan  Villa. 

11.  The  “  Ego  verb  consisto”  near  Caieta,  with  a  faithful  Copy  of  the  Landscape. 

12.  The  afflicting  and  heart-rending  spectacle  of  that  “  sacred  head  of  his,”  placed 
on  the  Roman  Forum,  like  the  vilest  malefactor’s,  and  divine  tongue  perforated  with 
the  bodkin  of  Fulvia. 

And,  in  the  execution  of  all,  he  would  do  well  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  the 
Florentine  bust;  and,  in  the  last,  to  call  to  mind  the  lines  of  Cornelius  Severus,  De 
Exi/io  et  Morte  Ciceronis.  These  twelve  subjects,  made  the  objects  of  amusement  and 
reflexion  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  would  prove  real  ornaments  to  any  country, 
and  confer  immortality  on  the  artist. 
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ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Nicias  protests  against  the  Syracusan  Expedition. 

And  a  similar  disposition  may  serve  for  No.  22.  with  the  adoption 
of  other  statues. 

And  the  like  for  No.  23.  substituting  for  the  eight  Persian  slaves, 
as  here  seen,  eight  Caryatides*,  as  executed  by  Jean  Gougeon,  in 
the  old  Louvre  at  Paris ;  four  of  which  will  support  that  beautiful 
ideal  statue,  the  Prosopopeia  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  with  the  Orontes 
at  her  feet ;  and  the  corresponding  four,  will  support  the  well-known 
sitting  statue  of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus. 

For  the  eight  statues  of  the  illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans,  there 
will  be  substituted,  in  the  centre  of  one  wing,  statues  of  Alfred,  Fox, 
Hampden,  and  Henry  the  Second ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other, 
statues  of  Lewis  IX.  Llenry  IV.  of  France,  Colbert,  and  Mon¬ 
tesquieu.  Thus  the  two  exterior  fronts  of  my  College  of  Civil  Polity 
and  Languages  (Nos.  21.  23.)  will  exhibit  statues  of  four  of  the 
most  distinguished  political  characters  of  the  four  greatest  nations 
in  the  world. 


*  Chambers.  Plate  of  Pers.  and  Caryatid.  No.  8. 
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ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  Syracusan  Senate  consult  Timoleon  in  his  Retreat. 

A  similar  disposition  may  be  adopted  for  No.  24.  substituting 
other  statues. 

Nos.  12.  13.  14.  15.  17-  13.  19-  20.  as  the  corresponding 
numbers  opposite ;  and,  to  avoid  repetition,  let  them  be  so  under¬ 
stood  throughout. 

No.  25.  as  No.  VI.  (see  Plate  III.)  substituting  for  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric,  as  here  given,  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  of  Vincenzo 
Scamozzi. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

No.  26.  as  No.  IV.  (see  Plate  II.) 

The  Ionic  columns  are  from  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at 
Rome,  with  the  omission  of  the  festoons  in  the  frize;  the  Corin¬ 
thian  are  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  the  same  city. 
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ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Pericles  confers  with  Phidias,  Callicrates,  and  Ictinus, 
on  the  Embellishment  of  Athens. 

No.  27.  as  No.  VI.  (see  Plate  III.)  substituting  for  the  Tuscan  and 
Doric,  as  here  given,  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  of  Andrea  Palladio. 

No.  28.  as  No.  IX.  (see  Plate  IV.)  substituting  for  the  Ionic 
columns,  as  here  given,  the  Ionic  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  on  the 
Ilissus ;  and  for  the  Corinthian  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  La¬ 
bi  anda,  the  Corinthian  ol  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens.  For  the  eight  Persians,  as  here  seen,  there  will  be 
substituted  eight  Caryatides,  as  those  in  the  Town-hall  of  Amster¬ 
dam  .  Four  of  these,  beginning  from  the  left  hand,  will  support, 
in  the  room  of  the  Trajan,  as  here  seen,  the  sittincr  statue  of 
Euterpe  now  in  the  Museum  Napoleon  f-  In  the  room  of  the 
four  Romans,  there  will  stand  the  Nemesis  of  the  Museum  Pio- 
Clementinum+,  the  Venus  of  Arles  ||,  the  Medicean  Venus,  and 
the  Venus  of  Alexandria  Troas§;  and  in  the  corresponding  wing, 
the  Venus  of  the  maritime  baths  of  Claudius^,  the  Venus  of  the 
Capitol**  the  Isis  of  the  Vatican ++,  and  the  Sabina,  as  Venus 

♦Chambers.  Plate  of  Pers.  and  Caryatid.  No.  5. 

f  Annales  du  Musee,  tom.  i.  p.  59. 

t  Mus.  Pio-Clement.  tom.  ii.  pi.  13. 

||  Ann.  du  Mus.  tom.  i.  p.  6'9. 

§  Ibid.  p.  115. 

H  British  Museum.  Room  2.  No.  8. 

**  Ann.  de  Mus.  tom.  i.  p.  69. 
ft  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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of  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum.  The  four  remaining  Carya¬ 
tides  Avill  support  the  sitting  statue  of  Sappho,  by  a  modern 
French  artist*. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 


In  the  fronton  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris ,  there  are  two  reclining  female 
figures,  well  executed  by  one  Fortin ;  these  will  be  here  imitated ; 
one  will  represent  Poetry ,  with  her  attributes ,  holding  a  medallion  of 
Virgil ;  the  other  will  be  a  personification  of  Painting,  with  her  attri¬ 
butes,  holding  a  medallion  of  Raphael.  Betzveen  them  there  will  be 
carved  a  Phoenix,  with  expanded  wings,  springing  from  his  nest  of 
fire,  emblematic  of  creative  energy  and  perfection. 

And  the  artist  would  do  well  to  call  to  mind  the  verses  of  Claudian, 
descriptive  of  the  Phoenix,  which  have  been  so  well  rendered  by 
Tickell,  that  the  translation  may  be  fairly  said  to  surpass  the  original. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  plays  of  imagination  of  the  brazen 
age  of  Roman  poetry. 

“  In  utmost  ocean  lies  a  lovely  isle, 

“  Where  spring  still  blooms  and  greens  for  ever  smile, 

“  Which  sees  the  Sun  put  on  his  first  array, 

“  And  hears  his  panting  steeds  bring  on  the  dav, 

“  When  from  the  deep  they  rush  with  rapid  force, 

“  And  whirl  aloft  to  run  their  glorious  course. 


*  Annales  du  Mus.  tom.  i.  p.  123. 
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u  When  first  appear  the  ruddy  streaks  of  light, 

“  And  glimm’ring  beams  dispel  the  parting  night. 

“  In  these  soft  shades,  imprest  by  human  feet, 

“  The  happy  Phoenix  keeps  his  balmy  seat ; 

“  Far  from  the  world  disjoin’d  he  reigns  alone, 

“  Alike  the  empire  and  its  king  unknown  : 

“  A  godlike  Bird!  whose  endless  round  of  years 
“  Outlasts  the  stars  and  tires  the  circling  spheres. 

“  Not  us’d  like  vulgar  birds  to  eat  his  fill, 

“  Or  drink  the  crystal  of  the  murmuring  rill, 

“  But  fed  with  warmth  from  Titan’s  purer  ray, 

“  And  slak’d  by  streams  which  eastern  seas  convey, 
“  Still  he  renews  his  life  in  these  abodes, 

“  Contemns  the  pow’r  of  Fate  and  mates  the  gods. 
“  His  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glitt’ring  ray, 

“  And  round  his  head  ten  thousand  glories  play; 

“  High  on  his  crest  a  star  celestial  bright 
“  Divides  the  darkness  with  its  piercing  light; 

“  H  is  legs  are  stain’d  with  purple’s  lively  die, 

“  His  azure  wings  the  fleeting  winds  outfly; 

“  Soft  plumes  of  cheerful  blue  his  limbs  infold, 

“  Enrich’d  with  spangles  and  bedropt  with  gold. 

“  Begot  by  none  himself,  begetting  none, 

“  Sire  of  himself  he  is,  and  of  himself  the  son  ; 

“  His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  his  date, 

“  And  kind  destruction  but  prolongs  his  fate; 

“  Ev’n  in  the  grave  new  strength  his  limbs  receive, 
“  And  on  the  fun’ral  pile  begin  to  live  ; 

“  For  when  a  thousand  times  the  summer  sun 
“  His  bending  race  has  on  the  zodiac  run, 

“  And  when  as  oft’  the  vernal  signs  have  roll’d, 

“  As  oft’  the  wintry  brought  the  numbing  cold, 

“  Then  drops  the  Bird,  worn  out  with  aged  cares, 

“  And  bends  beneath  the  mighty  load  of  years. 
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So  falls  the  stately  pine,  that  proudly  grew 
The  shade  and  glory  ot  the  mountain’s  brow : 

When  pierc  d  by  blasts,  and  spouting  clouds  o’erspread, 
“  It  slowly  sinking  nods  its  tott’ring  head, 

“  Tart  dies  by  winds,  and  part  by  sickly  rains, 

“  And  wasting  age  destroys  the  poor  remains. 

“  Then  as  the  silver  empress  of  the  Night 
“  O’erclouded  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light, 

“  froze  with  age,  and  shut  from  light’s  supplies, 

“  In  lazy  rounds  scarce  roll  his  feeble  eyes, 

“  And  those  fleet  wings,  for  strength  and  speed  renown’d, 
u  Scarce  rear  th’  inactive  lumber  from  the  ground. 

“  Mysterious  arts  a  second  time  create 
“  The  Bird  prophetic  of  approaching  fate  : 

“  Pil’d  on  a  heap  Sabasan  herbs  he  lays, 

“  Parch’d  by  his  sire,  the  Sun’s  intensest  rays ; 

“  The  pile  design’d  to  form  his  fun’ral  scene, 

“  He  wraps  in  covers  of  a  fragment  green, 

“  And  bids  his  spicy  heap  at  once  become 
“  A  grave  destructive,  and  a  teeming  womb. 

“  On  the  rich  bed  the  dying  wonder  lies, 

“  Imploring  Phoebus,  with  persuasive  cries, 

"  To  dart  upon  him  in  collected  rays, 

“  And  new  create  him  in  a  deadly  blaze. 

“  The  god  beholds  the  suppliant  from  afar, 

“  And  stops  the  progress  of  his  heav’nly  car. 

"  1  O  thou,’  says  he,  ‘  whom  harmless  fires  shall  burn, 

“  Thy  age  the  flame  to  second  youth  shall  turn, 

“  An  infant’s  cradle  is  thy  funeral  urn! 

“  Thou  on  whom  Heav’n  has  fix’d  th’  ambig’ous  doom, 

“  To  live  by  ruin  and  by  death  to  bloom, 

“  Thy  life,  thy  strength,  thy  lovely  form,  renew, 

“  And  with  fresh  beauties  doubly  charm  the  view!' 

U 
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“  Thus  speaking,  ’midst  the  aromatic  bed 
“  A  golden  beam  he  tosses  from  his  head ; 

“  Swift  as  desire  the  shining  ruin  flies, 

“  And  strait  devours  the  willing  sacrifice, 
tc  Who  hastes  to  perish  in  the  fertile  fire, 

“  Sink  into  strength,  and  into  life  expire. 

“  In  flames  the  circling  odours  mount  on  high, 

“  Perfume  the  air,  and  glitter  in  the  sky ; 

“  The  moon  and  stars  amaz’d  retard  their  flight, 

“  And  Nature  startles  at  the  doubtful  sight! 

“  For  whilst  the  pregnant  urn  with  fury  glows, 

“  The  goddess  labours  with  a  mother’s  throes, 

“  Yet  joys  to  cherish  in  the  friendly  flames 
“  The  noblest  product  of  the  skill  she  claims. 

“  Th’  enliv’ning  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear, 

“  And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear; 

“  In  the  dead  Bird  reviving  vigour  reigns, 

“  And  life  returning  revels  in  his  veins  : 

“  A  new-born  Phoenix  starting  from  the  flame 
“  Obtains  at  once  a  son’s  and  father’s  name, 

“  And  the  great  change  of  double  life  displays 
“  In  the  short  moment  of  one  transient  blaze! 

“  On  his  new  pinions  to  the  Nile  he  bends, 

“  And  to  the  gods  his  parent  urn  commends, 

“  To  Egypt  bearing  with  majestic  pride 
“  The  balmy  nest  where  first  he  liv’d  and  died. 

“  Birds  of  all  kinds  admire  th’  unusual  sight, 

“  And  grace  the  triumph  of  his  infant  flight; 

“  In  crowds  unnumber’d  round  their  chief  they  fly, 
“  Oppress  the  air,  and  cloud  the  spacious  sky ; 

“  Nor  dares  the  fiercest  of  the  winged  race 
“  Obstruct  his  journey  thro’  th’  ethereal  space; 

“  The  hawk  and  eagle  useless  wars  forbear, 

“  Forego  their  courage,  and  consent  to  fear; 
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“  The  feather’d  nations  humble  homage  bring, 

“  And  bless  the  gaudy  flight  of  their  ambrosial  king  ! 

“  Less  glitt’ring  pomp  does  Parthia’s  monarch  yield 
“  Commanding  legions  to  the  dusty  field, 

“  Tho’  sparkling  jewels  on  his  helm  abound, 

“  And  royal  gold  his  awful  head  surround, 

“  Tho’  rich  embroid’ry  paint  his  purple  vest, 
u  And  his  steed  bound  in  costly  trappings  drest, 

“  Pleas’d  in  the  battle’s  dreadful  van  to  ride 
“  In  graceful  grandeur  and  imperial  pride. 

“  Fam’d  for  the  worship  of  the  Sun  there  stands 
“  A  sacred  fane  in  Egypt’s  fruitful  lands, 

“  Hewn  from  the  Theban  mountain’s  rocky  womb, 

“  An  hundred  columns  rear  the  marble  dome ; 

“  Hither  ’tis  said  he  brings  the  precious  load, 

“  A  grateful  off’ring  to  the  beamy  god, 

“  Upon  whose  altar’s  consecrated  blaze 
“  The  seeds  and  relics  of  himself  he  lays, 

“  Whence  flaming  incense  makes  the  temple  shine, 

“  And  the  glad  altars  breathe  perfumes  divine ; 

“  The  wafted  smell  to  far  Pelusium  flies, 

“  To  cheer  old  Ocean  and  enrich  the  skies, 

“  With  nectar’s  sweets  to  make  the  nations  smile, 

“  And  scent  the  sevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile. 

“  Thrice  happy  Phoenix !  Heav’n’s  peculiar  care 
“  Has  made  thyself  thyself’s  surviving  heir; 

“  By  death  thy  deathless  vigour  is  supply’d, 
u  Which  sinks  to  ruin  all  the  world  beside : 

«  Thy  age,  not  thee,  assisting  Phoebus  burns, 

“  And  vital  flames  light  up  thy  fun’ral  urns: 

«  Whate’er  events  have  been,  thy  eyes  survey  ; 

“  And  thou  art  fixt,  while  ages  roll  away  : 

“  Thou  saw’st  when  raging  Ocean  burst  his  bed, 

“  O’ertopp’d  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  o’erspread  ; 
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“  TV  hen  the  rash  youth  inflam’d  the  high  abodes, 

“  Scorch’d  up  the  skies  and  scar’d  the  deathless  gods. 

“  When  Nature  ceases  thou  shalt  still  remain. 

Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign  ; 

Fates  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brave, 

“  Baffle  destruction  and  elude  the  grave.” 

A  similar  disposition  may  be  imagined  for  No.  29.  with  the 
adoption  of  other  statues. 

No.  30.  as  No.  IX.  also,  substituting  for  the  eight  Persians,  eight 
Caryatides,  as  were  found  at  Rome,  and  are  seen  in  Piranesi's  work, 
entitled  Candelabri  i  Vast,  with  the  adoption  of  other  statues. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  two  reclining  figures  as  before.  One  will  represent  Sculpture, 
with  her  attributes ,  holding  a  medallion  of  Mich ael  Angelo;  the 
other  will  represent  Music,  with  her  attributes,  holding  a  medallion  of 

that  first  of  musical  composers,  Mozakt.  Between  the  figures,  the 
iPlicenix  as  before. 

And  a  similar  disposition  for  No.  SI.  with  different  statues;  to 

enumerate  which  at  full  length,  would  only  serve  to  bewilder  the 
reader. 

No.  32.  as  No.  VI.  substituting  for  the  Tuscan  and  Doric,  as  here 
given,  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  of  Vignola. 

No.  33.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.) 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

No.  34.  as  No.  X.  (see  Plate  V.)  substituting  for  the  Corinthian  of 
the  Pantheon,  as  here  given,  the  Corinthian  of  the  Temple  of  Caius 
and  Lucius  Caesar,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Nismes. 

No.  35.  as  No.  XI.  preserving  of  course  the  specimen  from 
Nismes. 


No.  36.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  Thus  the  Library  will 
form  a  centre  to  these  two  wings. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

No.  37-  as  No.  XVII.  (see  Plate  VII.) 

The  lower  story  of  this  design  is  made  to  project  from  the  columns, 
forming  a  magnificent  raised  walk,  eight  hundred  feet  by  thirty,  in 
front  of  the  College.  A  new  method  of  intercolumniation  is  here 
introduced,  the  original  hint  of  which  was  furnished  by  a  building 
in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  The  Corinthian  is  a  specimen  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Eulminans  at  Rome,  with  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  minor  ornaments  of  the  frize.  Four  copies  of  the  horses 
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from  Monte  Cavallo,  in  the  same  city,  spring  from  each  of  the 
wings*. 

Two  colossal  statues,  one  the  Archimedes  of  Caloigne,  the  other, 
the  Newton  of  Roubiliac,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  portico.  There 
let  the  English  philosopher  appear  in  company  with  another  nearly 
as  great  as  himself,  enjoying  that  quota  of  fame  which  is  his  due, 


*  These  celebrated  horses  have  been  by  some  imagined  to  be  the  works  of  Lysippus. 
There  is  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  commemorating  a  bronze  horse  by  that  artist, 
written  by  Philip,  King  of  Macedon: 


“  I¥  u;  o  nuXo;  daXu  texw 

Koguviu v  zrnHV  tigi/tv  yag  (3xt7ruv 
T ^avxevtgEi,  kou  (hyvE/iu/AEvas 

E0£(p«f  OVglUHEV  £f  ^gO/XOV, 

Aoxeu  xa*lV0l/i  £iTi£  vviorgotpoq 
Evag/to;Ei  yEvufi ,  Ka7riHEvlgr\;Ei, 

O'  ios  7T0V0S,  A vs  inns,  nai  nag  ’EXntfras 
Tax’  Extya/AEilai'  tv  tex^v  yag  e/akveei.” 

Lo  !  where  in  brass  yon  fiery  steed  appears. 

Which,  conscious  of  his  strength,  exulting  rears  : 
With  flashing  eyes,  curv’d  neck,  and  flowing  mane. 
He  skims  the  course,  and  strives  the  goal  to  gain. 
Should  some  intrepid  youth  his  back  bestride, 
Bridle  his  mouth,  and  goad  his  panting  side, 
Immortal  artisan!  such  truth  thy  art 
To  ductile  metal  can  alone  impart, 

Thy  breathing  labour  we  might  hope  to  view 
Quick  o’er  the  plain  his  bounding  course  pursue. 
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circumscribed  by  reason,  not  fanned  by  enthusiasm ;  shining,  if 
you  will, 

“  Like  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon’d,” 


but  not,  like  the  Sun,  totally  eclipsing  the  minor  constellations. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Death  of  Archimedes. 

A  similar  disposition  may  be  imagined  for  No.  38.  omitting  the 
Greek  inscription  on  the  frize,  and  substituting  for  the  Archimedes 
and  Newton,  as  here  given,  statues  of  Galileo  and  La  Place. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Leibnitz  writes  to  Newton  his  Discovery  of  Fluxions *. 

No.  39.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 

*  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  extraordinary  in  the  whole  history  of  literature, 
than  the  circumstances  attending  this  important  discovery.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
to  be  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  have  an  equal  claim  to 
the  honour  of  the  invention  :  and  that  the  vessels,  carrying  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  each,  actually  crossed  each  other  on  the  high  seas.  Let  then  the  German  philo¬ 
sopher  enjoy  his  share  of  praise. 
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THE  HALL. 

No.  40.  as  No.  XV.  (see  Plate  VI.)  being  an  hexastyle  amphi- 
prostyle  pile,  with  columns  as  those  of  the  Agora  at  Priene. 

No.  41.  as  No.  XVI.  (see  the  same  Plate.) 


No.  42.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 

Thus  the  Hall  will  form  a  centre  to  these  two  wings.  The  offices 
must  be  imagined  under  the  building,  marked  No.  42.  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Hall  by  a  subterraneous  passage. 

No.  43.  as  No.  XVIII.  (see  Plate  VII.) 

Strictly  speaking,  here  is  a  specimen  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes, 
supporting  a  Grecian  Doric  order ;  and  I  am  aware  that,  at  first 
sight,  it  may  appear  revolting  from  good  taste  to  present  such  an 
union.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  Doric  order 
is  in  all  probability  of  Egyptian  origin.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  Dorians  were  a  colony  from  Egypt*;  and  who  does  not 
recognise  the  Doric  shaft  in  this  specimen,  which  Denon  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  midst  of  the  Galleries  of  Thebesf  ?  In  fact,  the 
more  we  contemplate  Grecian  architecture,  the  more  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  how  much  the  artists  of  that  nation  were  indebted 
to  the  Egyptians  for  many  of  their  ornaments.  In  the  capitals  of 

*  Clio,  cap.  56. 

t  Denon,  Voyage  dans  la  Haute  Egypte.  Planche  61. 
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the  columns  of  the  Temples  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  Erechtheus, 
at  Athens,  the  lotus  is  conspicuous.  In  those  anomalous  columns 
which  support  the  door-way  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  there  is 
a  striking  similitude  between  their  capitals,  and  those  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollinopolis  Magna  on  the  Nile.  In  making,  therefore,  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Jupiter  in  iEgina  grow 
out  of  this  specimen  from  Egypt,  I  hope  I  shall  be  found  not  only 
not  to  have  presented  a  preposterous  combination,  but  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  Doric  style ;  forming  as  it  were  a  link 
between  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  and  exhibiting 
at  one  view,  the  root  and  dower  of  the  Doric  order. 

No.  44.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 


THE  LIBRARY. 

No.  45.  as  No.  XV.  (see  plate  VI.)  substituting  for  the  Doric  of  the 
Agora  at  Priene,  the  Doric  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Segesta*. 

No.  46.  as  No.  XVI. 


No.  47.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 

*  It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain  to  what  deity  the  Temple  of  Segesta  was 
dedicated.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  that  there  was  a  Temple  of  iEneas  in 
Segesta ;  Thucydides  speaks  of  a  Temple  of  \enus;  and  Cicero  gives  ample  details 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  48.  as  No.  III.  (see  Plate  II.)  substituting  for  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  Parthenon,  as  here  given,  the  Doric  of  the  specimen 
at  Albano  near  Rome;  and  for  the  Ionic,  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome. 

No.  49.  as  No.  VI.  (see  Plate  III.)  substituting  for  the  Doric 
of  Dioclesiaifs  Baths,  as  here  given,  the  Doric  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  at  Rome. 

No.  50.  as  No.  VIII.  (see  Plate  IV.) 

The  Doric  columns  are  as  those  of  one  of  the  Selinuntian  temples. 
The  Ionic  are  as  the  Greek  specimen  delineated  by  Chambers. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  intercolumniation  of  the  inferior 
order  admits  exactly  of  the  eustyle  disposition  for  the  Ionic.  The 
like  disposition  may  therefore  serve  for  No.  51. 

No.  52.  as  No.  VI.  (see  Plate  III.) 

No.  53.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  substituting  for  the  Corinthian 
pilasters,  as  here  given,  Ionic  antae,  with  the  character  of  the  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene. 

of  one  sacred  to  Diana.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  in  question,  the  peristyle 
of  which  is  preserved  so  perfect,  was  dedicated  to  Ceres,  as  it  stands  without  the  walls 
of  the  city;  which  I  ascertained  during  my  tour  in  Sicily,  1808.  Now,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  (lib.  i.  cap.  7.)  the  ancients  dedicated  their  temples,  without  the  walls 
of  their  cities,  to  Ceres  especially;  for  which  reason  I  have  hazarded  to  call  it  the 
Temple  of  Ceres. 
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TIIE  LIBRARY. 

No.  54.  as  No.  XIV.  (see  Plate  VI.)  being  an  amphiprostyle  pile, 
with  that  exquisite  specimen  of  Ionic,  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Polias  at  Priene*. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 


Plato  on  the  Promontory  of  Sunium  discoursing  to  his  Disciples. 
No.  55.  as  No.  XIII.  (see  the  same  Plate.) 


No.  56.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  substituting,  of  course,  for 
the  Corinthian,  the  Ionic  antae,  as  in  No.  53. 

No.  6.  as  the  corresponding  No.  opposite,  and  so  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  throughout. 

*  In  this  design,  as  well  as  in  a  preceding,  I  have  introduced  four  statues  in  the  front 
of  the  cella ;  for,  though  I  do  not  remember  any  ancient  temple  which  proves  that  statues 
were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  cella,  we  may,  nevertheless,  infer  that  they  frequently 
were,  from  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  who,  mentioning  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
pycnostyle  and  systyle  methods  of  intercolumniation,  has  these  words:  “  Valvarum 
“  aspectus  obstruitur  columnarum  crebritate,  ipsaque signa  obscurantur.” — Lib.  iii.  cap. 2. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  51.  as  No.  IV.  (see  Plate  II.)  substituting  for  the  Ionic 
columns,  as  here  seen,  those  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome ; 
and  for  the  Corinthian,  those  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger, 

in  the  same  city.  And  let  the  pediment  display,  as  the  said 

temple  did  heretofore,  the  profile  of  Germanicus  the  Great*. 

No.  58.  as  No.  VI.  (see  Plate  III.)  substituting  for  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric,  as  here  given,  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  of  Philibert  de 
L’Orme. 

No.  59.  as  No.  VIII.  (see  Plate  IV.)  substituting  for  the 

Selinuntian  Doric,  as  here  given,  the  Doric  of  the  Basilica  at 
Paestum  ;  and  for  the  Ionic,  that  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  on  the 
Ilissus. 

And  a  similar  disposition  may  be  assigned  to  No.  60. 

No.  6l.  as  No.  VI.  (see  Plate  III.)  substituting  for  the 

Tuscan  and  Doric,  as  here  given,  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  of 
Vignola. 

No.  62.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  substituting  for  the 
Corinthian  pilasters,  as  here  seen,  Ionic  antae,  with  the  character 
of  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymams,  near  the  ruins 
of  Miletus. 


*  11  Decrevere  patres  ut  Germanicus  atque  Drusus  ovantes  urbem  introirent  j  strucli 
“  et  arcus  circum  latera  Templi  Mortis  Ultoris,  cum  effigie  Cmsarum  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 

c.  64. — The  profile  of  Germanicus  is  inserted  as  a  Vignette  to  my  note  on  the  city  of 
Antioch. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

No.  63.  as  No.  XIV.  (see  Plate  VI.)  substituting  for  the  Ionic 
columns,  as  here  given,  those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus. 
No.  64.  as  No.  XIII.  (see  Plate  VI.) 


No.  65.  as  No.  XX.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  with  the  antae,  of  course, 
as  in  No.  62. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

No.  66.  as  No.  XVII.  (see  Plate  VII.)  substituting  for  the  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Thundering  Jupiter,  as  here  given,  those  of  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens,  with  the  appropriate  entablature  and  mould¬ 
ings,  omitting,  of  course,  the  inscription  on  the  frize,  and  preserving 
the  Palmyrene  method  of  intercolumniation,  together  with  the  four 
horses  from  Monte  Cavallo  springing  from  each  of  the  wings. 

In  the  room  of  the  Newton  of  Roubiliac,  and  the  Archimedes  of 
Caloigne,  as  here  seen,  there  will  be  placed  the  Ceres  of  the  Museum 
Napoleon*,  and  the  Cincinnatus  of  Chaudet-f-. 


*  Annales  du  Musee,  tom.  iii.  p.  99* 


f  Ibid.  tom.  vii.  p.  71. 
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ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  demands  the  Agrarian  Law. 

And  a  similar  disposition  for  No.  67.  substituting  for  the  Ceres 
and  Cincinnatus,  statues  of  a  Labourer*,  and  a  Shepherd  f. 


ALTO-RELIEVO  FOR  THE  TYMPANUM. 
Cincinnatus  discovered  at  his  Plough. 
No.  68.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 


THE  HALL. 

No.  69.  as  No.  XV.  (see  Plate  VI.)  substituting  for  the  Doric 

columns,  as  here  seen,  those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
at  Agrigentum. 

No.  70.  as  No.  XVI.  (see  the  same  Plate.) 


*  Mus.  Pio-Clement.  tom.  vi.  pi.  71. 


t  Ibid.  tom.  iii.  pi.  S4. 
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No.  71.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 

No.  72.  as  No.  XVIII.  (see  Plate  VII.) 
No.  73.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 


THE  LIBRARY. 

No.  74.  as  No.  XV.  (see  Plate  VI.)  substituting  for  the  Doric,  as 
here  given,  that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  in  Italy. 

No.  75.  as  No.  XVI.  (see  the  same  Plate.) 


No.  76.  as  No.  XII.  (see  Plate  V.) 


THE  UNIVERSITY  GROVE. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  University 
Grove  is  here  laid  down.  Its  whole  length  would  be  five  thousand 
four  hundred  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile;  and  its  breadth, 
four  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  or  about  three  fourths  of  a 
mile. 

No.  77-  Iron  rails,  as  those  of  the  Summer  Gardens  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  facing  the  Neva. 
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No.  78.  as  No.  XXI.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  being  half  the  front  of  the 
grand  colonnade  destined  to  enclose  the  schools,  and  University 
Press,  and  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  University  Grove. 

The  Doric  is  from  the  portico  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  in 
the  island  of  Delos. 

And  the  like  for  No.  79-  omitting  of  course  the  four  antae  at 
each  angle.  A  similar  disposition  also  may  be  imagined  for  No.  80. 
substituting  for  the  six  columns  and  pediment  that  mark  the 
entrance,  the  pile  in  antis  marked  No.  XXI.  (see  the  same  Plate,) 
forming  the  end  of  the  anatomical  schools.  The  portico  will 
penetrate  the  schools;  but  this  will  be  better  understood  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  ichnographical  sketch.  The  like  disposition  for  No.  81. 
substituting  for  the  six  columns,  as  before,  the  pile  in  antis  No.  XXI. 
forming  the  end  of  the  chemical  schools. 

No.  8 2.  as  No.  XIX.  omitting  of  course  the  four  antre  at  each 
angle. 

No.  83.  as  No.  XIX. 

No.  84.  as  No.  XIX.  substituting  for  the  six  columns  that  mark 
the  entrance,  the  pde  in  antis,  forming  the  end  of  the  mathematical 
schools.  And,  lastly,  a  similar  disposition  for  No.  85.,  adopting 

the  pile  in  antis  No.  XXI.,  forming  the  end  of  the  theological 
schools. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

No.  86.  as  No.  XXII.  being  an  eicositetrastyle  monopteral  pile, 
with  Corinthian  columns,  as  seen  in  the  baths  of  Nismes. 


No.  87.  Fountains,  as  in  the  square  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
Under  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  which  marks  the  entrance 
nearest  the  University, 


“  Sits,  fixed  in  thought,  the  mighty  Stagyrite,” 

as  he  appears  in  the  statue  of  the  Spada  Palace  at  Rome*.  The 
likeness  of  the  fine  intaglio,  placed  in  the  first  page  of  this  work,  to 
be  preserved  j  for  I  consider  it  indisputably  the  most  valuable  likeness 
that  we  have  of  Aristotle.  His  left  hand  will  grasp  two  scrolls  :  one 
will  be  inscribed  :  phtopikh  npoi  aaeeanapon  :  the  other  will  exhibit 
the  first  line  of  that  beautiful  ode  to  Hermias,  which  proves  that 
Aristotle  was  no  less  great  in  his  practice,  than  in  his  theory  of 
poetics : 

APETA  nOATMOX@E  TENEI  BPOTEIfl. 

No.  88.  Grove  planted  chiefly  with  planes,  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
cypresses,  beeches,  oaks,  and  Spanish  chesnuts. 

*  It  is  inserted  as  a  Vignette  to  the  last  page  of  the  second  part  of  this  Work. 


Y 
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No.  89-  Group  of  Laocoon. 

No.  90.  Group  of  Niobe. 

I  seize  the  opportunity  of  dedicating  the  whole  of  the  Colon¬ 
nade,  consisting  of  a  square  range  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  columns,  destined  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  University 
Grove,  including  the  four  schools,  including  also  the  eicosite- 
trastyle  monopteral  pile,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  University 
Press,  as  my  tribute  of  respect,  however  unworthy,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Cavaliere  Bernini,  sometimes  great  in  the  productions  of 
his  chisel,  great  in  his  architectural  conceptions,  and  great  in  the 
qualities  of  his  heart. 

Voltaire  has  recorded  an  anecdote  of  this  artist,  which  places 
his  disinterestedness  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

“  A  la  voix  de  Colbert,  Bernini  vint  de  Rome, 

“  De  Perrault  dans  le  Louvre  il  admira  la  main ; 

“  *  Ah!’  dit-il,  *  si  Paris  renferme  dans  son  sein 
“  Des  travaux  si  parfaits  d’un  si  rare  genie, 

“  Falloit-il  m’appeller  du  fond  de  l’ltalie?’ 

“  Voila  le  vrai  merite.  II  parle  avec  candeur. 

“  L’envie  est  a  ses  pieds,  la  paix  est  dans  son  coeur.” 

Discours  de  FEnvie. 

From  Italy  (so  Colbert  bade,) 

To  Lewis’  court  Bernini  hies; 

And  Louvre’s  splendid  colonnade, 

Perrault’s  creation,  strikes  his  eyes. 

With  hands  upheld,  and  wondering  stare. 

He  cries,  “  Why  must  Bernini  come? 

“  If  Paris  boasts  such  talents  rare, 

“  Why  summon  artisans  from  Rome?” 
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True  merit’s  there.  He  acts  a  noble  part; 

Envy  from  him  conceals  her  venom’d  dart. 

And  Peace  resides  within  a  self-approving  heart*. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

No.  91-  as  No.  XXIII.  (see  Plate  VIII.)  being  a  Doric  monop- 
teral  pile,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  Observatory.  The  hemi¬ 
sphere,  supported  by  the  columns,  will  be  composed  of  sheets  of 
copper,  painted  a  pale  blue,  and  ornamented  with  small  brass 
studs,  representing  the  southern  constellations It  will  open  in 
various  parts,  to  admit  of  the  range  of  the  telescope. 

No.  92.  Menagerie. 

No.  93.  Conservatories. 


*  “  Aurum,  et  opes,  et  rura  frequens  donabit  amicus, 

“  Qui  velit  ingenio  cedere  rarus  erit.” — Martial. 


t  Almost  the  whole  of  this  elevation  was  borrowed  from  a  design  by  M.  Vaudoyer, 
French  architect. 


THE 


SAXON  AND  NORMAN*  ELEVATIONS. 


Though  Saxon  architecture,  strictly  speaking,  be  nothing  else  than 
a  corruption  of  the  Roman,  from  the  variety  which  it  admits  of,  and 
the  numerous  ornaments  with  which  it  abounds,  it  forms  a  style 
remarkably  picturesque.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  raise  a 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  I  call  what  is  usually  termed  Gothic,  Norman  architecture? 
I  conjecture,  that  the  pointed  arch,  which  has  of  late  occasioned  some  ingenious 
discussion,  had  its  origin  in  India;  which  country,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from  the 
writings  of  Sir  William  Jones,  was  the  cradle  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences;  that  from 
thence  it  found  its  way,  through  Persia,  to  the  Holy  Land,  whence  it  was  brought 
in  a  rude  state  by  the  Normans,  and  by  them  improved,  and  propagated  in  most 
European  countries.  My  ignorance  of  oriental  literature  precludes  the  possibility 
of  venturing  any  thing  more  than  a  conjecture,  supported  by  the  scanty  lights  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  the  authors  of  miscellaneous  papers  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches. — There  are,  however,  very  considerable  testimonies  to  prove, 
that  this  architecture  was  so  greatly  improved  by  the  Normans,  as  justly  to  confer 
upon  them  the  title  of  inventors.  — It  might  then  as  appropriately  be  termed  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Iroquois,  as  architecture  of  the  Goths;  which  last  appellation,  moreover, 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  barbarous  and  uncouth,  which  cannot  be  said  of  this  kind 
of  building.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  architects  cannot  come  to  a  fixed  determination 
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quadrangle,  composed  of  what  I  consider  llie  best  parts  of  the 
few  genuine  Saxon  specimens  remaining  in  England ;  by  which  I 
hope  to  prove  that  this  style  of  architecture,  though  destitute  of 
the  symmetry  which  characterizes  the  Grecian  and  pure  Roman 
buildings,  becomes  nevertheless  agreeable,  if  rightly  understood, 
and  applied.  I  have  been  the  more  induced  to  pay  attention  to 
the  architecture  ot  the  Saxons,  from  the  consideration  of  the  very 
ruinous  state  of  their  buildings  in  England.  Indeed  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  few  specimens  which  remain,  will  soon  be  so 
dilapidated,  as  to  prevent  our  being  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style.  A  collection  of  Saxon  edifices  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  desideratum  in  architecture,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  raise  in  a  plan,  forming  a  part  of  the 
general  arrangement. 

with  respect  to  the  naming  of  this  style.  Some  continue  the  old-fashioned  appellation 
of  Gothic,  others  will  have  the  term  pointed  applied  to  it.  But  we  seem  to  be  generally 
satisfied  that  the  word  Gothic  is  not  appropriate.  The  same,  1  think,  may  be  remarked 
of  the  word  pointed ;  for  how  many  elevations  are  there  when  not  a.  point  occurs! 
Whoever  peruses  Mr.  Haggitt’s  late  work,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Milner,  will  probably 
assent  to  what  he  maintains,  that  the  pointed  arch  was  found  by  the  Crusaders  in 
Palestine:  this  is  supported  by  so  much  circumstantial  evidence,  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  nearly  proved.  Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  above- 
mentioned  gentleman’s  publication,  as  well  as  to  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Whittington’s 
ingenious  inquiries  in  France,  will  hardly  refuse  the  Normans  what  is  their  due. 

If  we  persist  in  the  appellation  of  Gothic ,  Pointed,  or  Tudor  architecture,  may 
not  the  shades  of  the  Norman  architects  justly  reproach  us  with  a  “  Sic  v os  non 
vobisV’ 
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SAXON  QUADRANGLE, 


FORMING  A  PART  OF 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL  POLITY  AND  LANGUAGES. 


No.  94.  as  No.  XXV.  (see  Plate  IX.) 

No.  95.  as  No.  XXIV.  exhibiting  the  Chapel,  and  contiguous 
buildings ;  (see  the  same  Plate.) 

No.  96.  as  No.  XXVIII.  (see  Plate  X.) 

No.  97.  as  No.  XXVII.  (see  the  same  Plate,)  being  the  Hall 
and  contiguous  buildings. 

No.  98.  as  No.  XXVI.  (see  Plate  IX.) 

I  know  not  whether  my  having  introduced  a  Saxon  campanile 
separated  from  the  chapel,  will  be  generally  approved.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  of  what  use  a  central  bell  would  be  in  a  College 
so  vast  as  here  proposed.  Let  then  the  campanile  stand  isolated, 
and  central,  a  la  Veneziana. 
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SAXON  QUADRANGLE, 


FORMING  A  PART  OF 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


As  the  Saxon  Quadrangle  attached  to  the  College  of  Civil  Polity 
and  Languages. 


NORMAN  CHAPEL, 

FORMING  A  PART  OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  MATHEMATICS. 


No.  99.  as  No.  XXIX.  (see  Plate  XI.) 

No.  100.  as  No.  XXX.  (see  the  same  Plate.) 

No.  101.  as  No.  XXXI. 

And  a  similar  disposition  may  be  imagined  for  the  Norman 
Chapel,  attached  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 
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NORMAN  QUADRANGLE, 


FORMING  A  FART  OF 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


No.  102.  as  No.  XXXII.  (see  Plate  XII.) 

No.  103.  as  No.  XXXIII.  being  the  exterior  side  of  the  Hall  and 
contiguous  buildings.  In  the  design  of  the  Hall,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  introduced  two  oriels,  which,  I  suspect,  has  never  been 
done  before. 

No.  104.  as  No.  XXXIV.  (see  Plate  XIII.)  exhibiting  the  Chapel 
and  contiguous  buildings. 

No.  105.  as  No.  XXXV.  (see  Plate  XIII.) 

In  this  design  I  have  studied  an  irregular  disposition.  I  had 
almost  said  that  Norman  architecture  delights  in  irregularity.  It 
is  never  so  striking  as  when  it  displays  towers,  turrets,  battlements, 
and  stacks  of  chimneys,  distributed  with  a  certain,  but  not  too 
capricious  irregularity. 

No.  106.  as  No.  XXXVI.  (see  the  same  Plate,)  being  a  Gothic 
campanile ,  to  stand  isolated,  and  central,  a  la  Veneziana. 
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NORMAN  QUADRANGLE, 


FORMING  A  PART  OF 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


As  the  Norman  Quadrangle  attached  to  the  College  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

I  have  not  entered  upon  the  disposition  of  the  interior  of  the 
Saxon  or  Norman  Quadrangles;  they  being  necessarily,  in  many 
respects,  the  same  as  the  exterior. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CHURCH. 


TO 

THE  HONOURABLE  AND  REV.  H.  CUST, 

SDesrtsn.  10  3|n0cn&etu 

The  Cathedral  of  Rheims  furnished  the  first  hint  of  this  elevation, 
as  it  will  be  easy  for  those  to  perceive  who  are  conversant  with 
Norman  architecture.  I  have,  however,  engrafted  some  alterations, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  considered  as  improvements.  The  spires 
are  finished.  The  rose-window  is  not  enclosed  in  an  arch,  which 
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in  the  original  is  productive  of  a  disagreeable  effect,  and  gives  the 
idea  ol  an  after-thought.  The  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  stand 
in  the  niches  of  the  buttresses ;  and  the  crucifixion  is  represented 
in  the  centre.  The  jesse  is  wholly  omitted.  For  what  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  place  statues  in  any  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  out  of  the  perpendicular?  The  chief  defect  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  appears  to  consist  in  its  being  sur¬ 
charged  with  statues*  which  I  have  sought  to  remedy  in  this  design. 
The  small  dimensions  of  the  nave  will  no  doubt  strike  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  inordinate  length  of  that  part  of  our 
metropolitan  churches.  The  case  is  this:  when  our  cathedrals 
were  built,  the  Catholic  clergy  monopolized  the  choir,  and  the 
nave  was  left  to  the  laity.  But  the  times  are  altered;  and  the 
nave  is  now  in  general  deserted,  or  only  looked  upon  as  of  use 
for  the  reception  of  monuments.  By  abridging,  therefore,  the 
length  of  this  part  of  the  church,  I  have  gained  a  greater  space 

for  the  choir,  and  have,  moreover,  presented  in  my  building  the 
true  form  of  the  Cross. 

No.  107.  as  No.  XXXVII.  (see  Plate  XIV.) 

No.  108.  as  No.  XXXVIII. 

No.  109.  as  the  end  of  the  transept  seen  in  No.  XXXVIII. 

lor  the  situation  of  the  new  University,  let  a  healthy  and 
cheerful  spot  be  chosen  in  the  county  of  Stafford ;  and  let  the 
silver  Trent  maeander  at  the  end  of  the  University  Grove. 


*  See  the  frontispiece  to  Whittington’s  Historical  Survey. 
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Lowest  Estimate  of  the  University,  with  the  supposition  of  a 
Quarry  of  Freestone  being  at  hand. 


Nos.  I.  and  II.  . £.  85,000 

No.  III.  at  05,000/.,  would  be .  130,000 

No.  IV.  at  70,000/. .  140,000 

No.  V.  at  14,000/. .  224,000 

No.  VI.  at  10,000/. .  128,000 

No.  VII.  at  7,500/. .  420,000 

No.  VIII.  at  110,000/. .  440,000 

No.  IX.  at  120,000/. .  480,000 

Nos.  X.  and  XI.  at  22,000 /. .  44,000 

No.  XII.  at  23,000/. .  1 84,000 

Nos.  XIII.  and  XIV.  at  2 1,000/. .  42,000 

Nos.  XV.  and  XVI.  at  19,000/. .  70,000 

No.  XVII.  at  115,000/. .  230,000 

No.  XVIII.  at  1 10,000/. .  220,000 

The  Colonnade  in  the  University  Grove,  including^ 

f  350,000 

the  four  Schools. . ) 

No.  XX.  at  26,000/. .  208,000 

No.  XXII. .  20,000 

No.  XXIII. .  19,000 

The  two  Saxon  Quadrangles,  including  the  campanili  •  ■  400,000 

The  two  Norinan  Quadrangles,  including  the  campanili  460,000 

The  two  Norman  Chapels .  70,000 

The  Church .  200,000 

4,570,000 


Contingent  expenses  in  Statues,  Reliefs,  laying  out  of. 

the  University  Grove  and  Botanic  Garden,  ma-f 

J  .  V  430,000 

triculation  of  Boas,  Oran-outangs,  &c.  in  the  l 

Menagerie .  . . 

Total  Estimate  of  the  University . . .  5,000,000 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  to  view  my  idea  of  an  Uni¬ 
versity*;  and  though  the  elevations  have  caused  much  trouble  and 

*  Another  Idea,  without  putting  the  Country  to  the  Expense  of 

Five  Millions. 

“  Sister,  a  word  with  you,”  cries  Trinity  of  Cambridge  to  Christ  Church,  as  she 
seizes  her  by  the  arm,  and  stations  her  opposite  the  bust  of  Bacon  :  “  It  is  our  province 
“  to  answer,  better  than  hitherto,  the  expectations  of  England.  We  both  receive 
“  within  our  walls  the  flower  of  the  nation,  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  are, 
“  for  the  most  part,  destined  for  parliamentary  and  forensic  employments.  —  Hence- 
“  forth  we  hear  of  nothing  but  declamations  on  historical  topics  in  English  and  Latin, 
“  the  study  of  history,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  examinations  in  both. 
“  U  shall  be  so,”  continues  Trinity,  as  she  eyes  steadfastly  her  great  Chancellor,  “  pur- 
“  suant  to  thy  injunctions,  and  for  the  glory  of  thy  name,  thou  supreme  delight  and 
“  boast  of  mine  !  Courage,  sister!  swallow  this  cordial : 

R  Aggrandizement  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Courts  of  Lure.  —  Fr.  Bac. 

“  -Ah  !  you  find  yourself  better  now,  after  this  physician’s  prescription.” 

“  Sisters,  follow  me,”  cries  Magdalen  of  Oxford  to  University  and  Queen’s,  and  to 
St.  Johns,  Magdalen,  and  Sidney  of  Cambridge.  —  She  enters  the  vestibule  of  Christ 
Church  library,  and  stands  with  them  opposite  the  statue  of  Locke.  ‘‘Henceforth,” 
she  adds,  as  she  eyes  attentively  the  statue,  “  we  hear  of  nothing,  sisters,  but  lectures 
“  and  declamations  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  Dialectics, 
and  Rhetoric,  and  the  study  of  thy  immortal  works,  first  name  in  this  University  !” 

“  Sisters,  follow  me,”  cries  New  of  Oxford,  to  her  neighbour  Trinity,  and  to  Down¬ 
ing,  Christ’s  and  Emanuel  of  Cambridge— She  enters  her  own  anti-chapel,  and 
embracing  them,  adds  :  “  Henceforth  we  hear  of  nothing  but  lectures  and  essays  on 
the  Fine  Aits,  in  all  their  departments;  and  this  shall  be  for  the  sake  of  him,  whose 
“  productions  here  seen  almost  declare  me  already  a  nurse  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 

“  Sisters,  follow  me,”  cries  Jesus  of  Cambridge,  to  Caius,  Catharine,  Bennet,  and 
Trinity  Hall,  and  to  Merton,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Corpus,  St.  John’s,  Jesus,  Wadham, 

I  embroke,  W  oicester,  and  Hertford,  of  Oxford.  She  stands  with  them  opposite  the 
statue  of  Newton,  and  gazing  steadfastly  upon  it,  exclaims:  “  Henceforth  we  hear  of 
“  nothing  but  lectures  on  the  Mathematics.  Behold,  then,  fifteen  of  us  devoted 

“  wholly  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  thy  divine  works,  bright 
“  luminary  of  the  world!” 
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cost,  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  as  to  many  parts  of  the  detail. 
The  inordinate  expense  of  labour  in  art  in  England,  lias  obliged 

“  Sisters,  follow  me,”  cries  Brazenose  of  Oxford,  to  Baliol  and  Oriel,  and  to  Queen’s 
and  Clare-hall,  of  Cambridge.  They  accompany  her  to  the  Radcliffe  library,  where 
there  appears  a  bronze  bust  of  Linnaeus,  placed  by  the  hands  of  Brazenose  herself 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  —  “Henceforth,”  she  adds,  “  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
“  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  on  the  medical  sciences.  Hereafter  we  devote 
“  ourselves  to  thy  labours, 

“  Arctoi  Iucida  stella  poli!” 

“  Sisters,  follow  me,”  cries  Peterhouse  of  Cambridge,  to  Pembroke,  and  the  five 
Halls  of  Oxford.  She  places  in  the  midst  of  the  senate-house  a  bust  of  Columella,  and 
says:  “Henceforth  we  hear  of  nothing,  sisters,  but  lectures  elucidating  Agriculture, 
“  Gardening,  and  Manufactures.  —  Yes,  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  thee,  illustrious 
“  Gaditanian  !  who  methodized  agriculture  for  the  Romans.” 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  followed  up  completely  my  blows  of  University 
improvement.  Supposing  that  our  Universities  may  choose  hereafter  to  listen  to  the 
change  suggested  in  a  preceding  page,  nothing  would  tend  more  to  further  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  than  a  general  change  of  books  in  their  respective  libraries.  Thus  : 
Clare-hall  and  Queen’s  would  do  wisely  to  make  over  to  Trinity  their  Machiavellis,  their 
Montesquieus,  their  Ossats,  and  rarer  histories,  and  grammars,  while  they  would  receive 
from  her,  her  Buffons,  Linnes,  and  treatises  on  medical  knowledge.  What  torrents 
of  Divinity  would  roll  into  the  libraries  of  St.  John’s,  Sidney,  and  Magdalen!  What 
cargoes  of  books  would  be  seen  traversing  either  University  in  all  directions,  for  the 
furtherance  of  universal  science  !  What  would  Trinity  and  New  of  Oxford  do  ?  Why 
they  would  pour  into  the  libraries  of  the  five  Halls  the  greater  portion  of  their  treatises 
on  Agriculture  and  Manufactures;  and  receive  from  them,  in  exchange,  their  works  on 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  and  so  on,  each  College  invicem,  in  reference 
to  the  books  which  would  further  the  sciences  professed  by  each.  —  Not  that  I  would 
recommend  this  measure  entirely,  but  only  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  books  in 
each  College  library  might  preponderate  vastly  on  the  side  of  the  sciences  they  each 
professed.  The  advantages  of  this  expedient  may  be  thus  stated: 

1.  The  knowledge  of  books,  in  itself  a  science,  would  thereby  be  greatly  assisted. 

C.  That  desultory  reading,  the  bane  of  all  science,  would  be  greatly  checked. 

Does  not  Science  herself  cry  aloud?  “Arrangement  then  !  I  must,  I  will  have 
cood  arrangement!” 
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me  to  have  recourse  to  repetition  oftener  than  I  could  have  wished. 
This  defect,  however,  I  have  tried  to  palliate  by  the  adoption  of 
almost  all  the  specimens  ol  orders  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  In  a  Work  of  such  magnitude,  much  must  necessarily  be 
defective,  and  much  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  reader  may  conclude  how  little  more  than  a  sketch  has  been 
laid  before  him,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  would  scarcely  place  my  University  on  copper  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  myself.  Had  engraving  in  our  metropolis  been  as 
cheap  as  at  Paris,  all  the  alti  and  bassi-relievi  should  have  been 
executed,  togethei  with  at  least  a  dozen  more  elevations.  And 
this  would  have  obviated  what  may  be  considered  the  chief  defect, 
the  too  frequent  repetition  of  several  designs,  but  more  especially 
of  Nos.  V.  and  VII. 

But  whatever  criticisms  my  buildings  may  be  liable  to,  my  main 
object  I  have  accomplished,  in  submitting  to  my  country 
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